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a young and cntirpHsing publisher of this town, have come 
forward to promote the interests of the nation^ by piiblishinf^ this 
edition at great costs. 

To the generous British Government is due the recovery of a 
considerable portion of our past history. Archaeological Depart- 
ment has been working wonders. Yet, the results of researches 
are not yet brought home to the people in Vernaculars, 

Only the learned few possess a correct knowledge of Anciefit 
India, The mass still revel in marvels, delight in dreams and 
soar with hyperboles. To them, Ancient India is a dream-land 
a veritable paradise on earth I ! Judging the present by those 
imaginary notions, they cherish grave discontents that know no 
remedy^ because they never study the past. In Europe and 
America, all classes of people love history and geography. For, 
history makes man wise ; history makes man practical, In 
India, it is generally neglected. Even in the Universities, it is 
reserved for the intellectual parrots who require no brain, but 
the ^'efforts of memory^' to learn it. I ! ! This neglect of history 
was one of the causes that led to the downfall of the Hindu 
nation. To be prosperous again, Hindu.s must study history 
carefully, remembering the wise remark of Prof. Max Mulkr : 
"'A people that feels no pride in the past, in its history and litera- 
ture, loses its main stay of national character/' 


Bacca t 

The 30lh March^ 1920, 


K. JMazumdar. 
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existence and civilisation date from the dawn of human 
history. ") The Egyptiarns, the Assyrians^, the Greeks, the 








































allegories-— an idea supported by somcj, although their 
races^ their cities and their coins still exist 

The chief causes of the obscurity of ancient Hindu 
History are noted below : — 

(i) Paucity of plain facts and sober chronology.— 
Of historical facts, there is however^ no lack j but 
they are not pure and plain and are often found mixed 







thr Piiranas Jirt" givns iii sieiiar and not in sffiar 

Hniifr tiiny appear hci grand and sinprohaldn. 

(ti) Drdiration td llisfoiir PrrNnins :~Hvrr sisir« 
introduction of mcduiin-wtWNliiu into liindtiiHoi 



















ANCIEN'I* HINDU IIISTCIRY ODSCURE : U'S 

\ 

KaiijnirA’\ CJajapuraj^ Gajaliwayapura an<l so 



Hcmrrr of roiifis^ioii is i«i tiir likoiusss of na«Ties«)f persons 
iivtog at cliilerml Syrli arc Manu, Ka|nia^ Vasista^ 

N*traiiii, I'^ataojali^ Vva>a^ K*Hyaya«a^ Vikiainaclitya, 
Vai *ilta«oi!iiia^ (lioinakya iiotl ollirrs. 'Fhese should bo 
I'arrbiUv diNtiiiipii^liioL 

(v) at Siippressioii of llintoty :*«^l'bo'ha|>s 

to Mill ihf iserd.H ol sotiir llisidw^ ratbcf sypprcssod 
iiisloiy atui itivfiiifol litre Irgriniifi isi strad* Sooli an age 
root*! huh! puHsibiy be t.hc rcniury iroiii 650 A. I)*~ 
inaikrii the rtid <sl itu' iiiiprriat Dyiia^lios of 
India asoi f^O'Oier.iI fiisordrr and ii^vival ui the Non- 
Ar>atH. It wan diiiiou tins period that the astronomer 
Sir;thiii:i|»ypla (11 598 A. D.) iniliii^brti tils »ew mon- 
sioHis rliiofitilogy, Iliere was aiiolhe'r rrasosi for 
?4tip|iresHiOf». I hr llmbiiiist’^^ jralwiis of Hiiulis irvival 
ofirw allafkrd the morally weak pthiits of Hin<lii bblory 

r raiilioiiHly iiieiultHl the viiliirrable 


Somr ex:implr» will do writ hrrt% II0* lertii Kumika- 
V^nt iiirasi< I hr ncilrrl Aga^tya aiul Vfiibta, hr- 

raosr tlir> mrrr born of a prostiiwir^ from 
a liaitot Bot m Oliver diiigrace and ruioiri* regard of 
lighUrHs proptoj ihe word kum^hu wai shifted to 
a pot or pitcher* I’o rover disgrace, llir 5 
Faitdava brollirr* lire said to have had divine origin. 
Still It# great Epic: contain* Vya»a*« true accownt The 
Agni /*mrmif declarw the Fandavas m Sakas 1. e Sey- 
tbtiiiis, 11^ they were begotten by a»ge$ in the norlhem 
motinialns. Hnch eicampleii abound In the Epia and 
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l6 THE HINDU HISTOKV, 

§ 4. Attempts at Reconstrictinn^ 

The eminent scholars who came out to India in the 
service of the Hon'ble East India Company did not 
fail to turn their genius to the exploration of the India® 
lore. Results were great, though not in the line of general 
history. Discovery of Sanskrit (1780 A, D.) gave a 
great impetus. Missionary views or Christian contempt 
for things *^heathenish^ could not deter the movement. 
The then scholarship soon found, chiefly from the 
labours of Sir William Jones, that their belief that 
‘‘everything except the blind forces of Nature owes 
its origin to the genius of the Greeks/^ was wrong. 
In Christendom, Usher^s famed ' chronology melted 
before the new critical school of research and itn 
Egyptologists and the Assyriologists have revealed 
things of several thousand years past Of course, in 
the case of Egypt andl Assyria, the scholars could 
take their secure stand on architectural remains atod 
other tangible proofs ; but in the case of the most 

1% 

Ancient India, scholars could depend on no such 
materials • so, any sound chronological measure of 
our history before the time of the Ramayana, is not 
fully possible. 

Insuperable difficulties lie in the way of a clear 
interpretation of our ancient history ; yet many attempts 
have been made in Europe for its reconstruction, 
but without satisfactory results. Western mind has 
been roused. Schlosser's classical “ Wdtgesehkhie'* 
contained only a condcnised summary on Ancient 










THE HINDU HISTOBV. 


iS 

§ 5. Opposition to teconstrictim 

Many great men frankly admit that the world's debt 
to India is immense ^ for^ she has been the light-giver 
of all. Yet to how many is she known abroad f To 
the orientalists and specialists, India may be a favourite 
or familiar country, but even to average Englishmen, she 
is nothing but a name of five letters J To what is the 
world’s apathy due f Is it due to the absence of a 
regular Hindu history f Or is it diue to the world^s 
indifference to I ndia f We know and believe that the 
Hindus have a history of their own to tell if the world 
be not found wanting in its listening ears. A time was 
when Europe looked to Greece as the sole land of all 
inspiration. But the vigorous researches of a noble band 
of scholars have swept away that once-prevalent idea 
of the Graeco -Romanic foundation of European civilisa- 
tion and have satisfactorily established the fact that **the 
languages, literature, art and philosophy of the West are 
connected by innumerable bonds with those of ancient 
India.’’" We know not why the poet still slogs, **East is 
East and West is West.’^ 

As regards the feasibility of reconstruction, sclitobrii 
appear to divide : some favour it, while others oppose. 
The views are indicated below 

(i) '‘The researches of a multitude of scholars 
during the past 40 years working in various fields, 
have disclosed an unexpected wealth of materials 
for the reconstruction of ancient Indian History*' 
(V. A. Smith). 
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want or our national nistory, 

With most of us, history is still a bundle of Icgendi, 
tales^ fables and folk-lore that have really made m an 
‘•artificially-fed people/' We still revel in marvels^ 
delight in dreams arid soar with hyperboles, The 
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THE HINDU HISTORY. 


Dtva Lipi. (ii) The Garura Parana, Pt. I Chap. 209-2 it 
deals with alphabet and grammar, (iii) The glory of 
the Brahmi or Deva alphabet has been recorded in 

dilf'-rent Puranas. 

7, Other Notices : — (i) The Bk'ava^-Prakasa (a 
medical work ) states that Br;ahma wrote In siiBple 
language a great work on medicine called the Brahma 
S^nkita tn a lakh (100,000) of slokas, (ii) Trade concerns 
and State affairs required wrHing. A State could not 
but keep records. Dr. Fleet also speaks of our^^ancient 
archives® Gaz. of Ind. Vol. 2. Epigraphy, P, 4») 

(iii) The Sanskrit Epics and the Puranas testify that 
the horse of a Sacrifice had to be let loose with a letter 
of challenge on the forehead of the beast, The Victor 
usually erected pillars of victory on the conquered tracts. 
They had to issue invitation letters to the conquered 
Chiefs, under imperial seal and signature, to attend a 
Sacrifice. Holy grounds were marked with sacrificial 
posts of metal &€. These were meant to proclaim th<*ir 
glories in written descriptions to the posterity. 

(iv) All grants of lands, tributary engagements, con*, 
tracts, treaties, lending &c — certainly required writing, 

it 

(v) The gold coins called nishka and othe*r articles 
of gift often bore a description of the royal donors 

(vi) Shafts, swords, rings., chariots &c~often bore 
Inscriptions of their distinguished owners. 

(vii) Letters passed between kings, private persons, 
merchants, lovers &c. 
























point of it is not known, we better abandon it, tiij i nt 
Kaliyuga Era (lunar) begins in 3102 B. C. i, ^ 95 ^ 
B. C. ( olar) (iii) The Saptarshi Era of Kashmir (lunar] 
begins in 3076 B. C. i, e> 2925 B. C. (solar), (iv) 1 be 
Yudhisthira Era (1388 B. C.) is long dead, (v) I he 
Maiiryyct Era (312 B. C.) now obsolete, (vi) I he 
Samvat Era. 58 B C. (lunar), 56 B. C* (solar) (vi) The 
Sakavda (solar) begins in 78 A. D. (viii) 7^he Gupta 
jS’r/i begins in 319 A. D, («) The Marsha Era begins 
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le Aryaiitis, without proper light aoa lra<ier, 
mo vicioiLs to tl»e extreinr. Rape, adultery, 
w<’‘ie romruiitfd most daringly Aryan 
I quite wild. Brahnwi, the greatest Aryan 
* to know of these. To letonu and regenerate 
os he ludd a council^ desired the ehief sages 
to niairy and have touch with the people, 
wever, refused to marry. But some 30 sages 
Brahmi himself marric^d. llie sages now 
oown as 1. e.^ progenitors* OI 
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and points. According to some, thandra-gupia, as 

the throne ih 321 B. C. This is Incredible. A! 
der died in 323 B. C. How could Chandra-gupta, 
a quite helpless fugitive — win North India and Afgt 
tan in two years f We are, therefore, inclined to 
that he was crowned in 312 B. C., having fought 
worked hard for so years (323 B. C to 313 B, C 
build his empire. This also appears from 
following 

'^Sthiilabhadra — the gth successor of Mah^vira 
a minister of the gth and the last Nanda, died t 
in 215 or 2 ig years after the death of Mahavira* 
same year in which the last Nanda was slai' 
Chandra-gupta.” (J. R. A. S. XI 246) Mah 
3 ied about 531 B. C, or 528-27 B. c! Therefore, 
219=3313 or ^27-215=5=312 8. C. The Mauryya Er 
which king Kh^ravela of Kalinga dated his inscripti 
ilso proves the initial point of it as 312 8, C. 

4 * TA^ Nanda Dvnasiv. Most of thi^ Piiraoiks an 
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ars ; the noininnunni 1015®®*^^^^ 
83*= 1388. Heoce it is highl; 
A^ar took place io t 3^9 ^ 

r. Again 1389-779 g6io year 
kings ruled. Tkc Sha^av^i^ 
Unce from the Great War t' 

Nanda as 1,000 years Lunar *= 9^9 years solar 405 + 9^ 
==1374. Therefore the date of the War falls o 
1374 B. C. Needless to say that we prefer this 

date. 

8. Tke Date of the Ramayana. Rdma pre 
the PtfLudavas by some 60 years only. Saiananda 
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by king Sdntany of Haslii 
Drona— the military prece 
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B. C. Rama began to rule s 
ally of Rama and king of S* 
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Southern India. Of cous%e 
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1435 B. C. 

9. The Solar Dynasty 
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authors. 

(8) lu ilu* Kumdrit-Samihav^ft Kali<L\sa refers t(» 
llte evil influences ol »i (ireat ConH*t, 'This seems to 
show that Kalidasa had witru^ssed the rise of a Great 
(‘'omet am) its serious a(ter-ef!«^rt5. Incisa^ Central Asia 
and Eastern Europe were then luung convulsed by tlic 
Scythian invasions* The Cereal Comet was seen in 
India in spin A, D. It makes a cycle in 76 years* 25 
revolutions lake us back to it> A. I). Vikrarna assumed 
the le.ins of i^overnment in 14 or 15 B. C, Kalidasa 
therefore mav have written his said poem sometime 
betwetm 15 to ao A. D. 

((}) JVitf flisiory of Oudh tells us that the Mauryyas^ 
the Greeks, and the Mitras ruled there ; then came Vikrama 

lo 
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speak of dates anterior to 4004 I 
t is disposed to date the buildia^ 0 
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is learning to speak of the stat 
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in 6hina, Bgypt, (JialdtM, Irnlia*— 'he hn 
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ation already far advances! . Of the 
know nothing absolutely* The creati^ 
Is fixed date is a chapter ttial has var 
rri histories,'" 
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il says elsewhere 

he ci\‘nl> l>y the Nhh and the tMrth-nn 
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THE HJNDU HISTORV, 


whlcb so long dominated the ideas of men, is swept 
away. In the year 4,004 B. C., the so-called year of 
creation, vast communities of people, in widely separated 
portions of the earth, had attained a high degree of 
civilisation. The more recent excavations by the Ame- 
ricans at the site of Nippar have carried tiie evidence 
back to 6,000, even 7,000 years B, C. But note how* 
these new figures disturb the balance of history. If our 
fore-runners of 8 or 9 thousand years ago, were in noon- 
day glare of civilisation, wliere shall we look for the much 
talked-of “dawnings of history"? By this new standard, 
the Romans seem our contemporaries in latter-day 
civilisation ; the ^‘golden agt"®of Greece is hut of yester- 
day ; the Pyramid builders are only relatively remote &c/^ 

//. //, Pf. VoL /. P. 62S-26. 

It is manifest from these that ‘Hhe fabled glory of 
ancient India, Assyria, and Egvptj was 00 myth, but a 
very tangible realstyP In the case of India, the archi- 
tectural remains of the most ancient period, are almost 
wanting* Yet the scholars assign to it a very high, 
enviable and venerable position. The same view of India 
was expressed by Mr. Thornton in 1850, several years 
before the scholars published the wonderful results of 
their new research. The following points indicate the 
high antiquity of India ;—(i) Her commercial intercourse 
with Ancient Egypt, Assyria and Assyrio Babylonia &C* 
(ii) Her ethnological similarities with the most ancient 
people of those countries, (iii) Her world-old traditions 
often garbed in mythological dress, There is stiJI a 
class of scholars in Europe who fail to bring themselves 
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80,000 (lunar) years ago, when Maou 1 . was tlie ruler. 
He is also called the Adima (the first Falria 
Adam^ It is said that he was a very might} 
Satarupa was his wife. He had 7 very wort 
heroic sons who occupied lands in the seven con - 
ot the world, w’here their children continued to rule. 
We do not know where Manu I. ruled. But there are 
strong reasons to think that his capital and kioiMlorn 
were somewhere in the North-West of Europe. 

It is now a point of genera! acceptance timt 
within the Indus was not the c 
important branch of the East A 
ire now represented by the big 
nixed more or less. The Rig 


takiible traces of an Arctic homt* of tlu* Aryan 
found in the Vedas. (R. V. 1 . 30-9 ; I. 64-1.1 ; 
VI 19 7.) 'Thus far, we have broad settled lad 
tins, all trace is lost. No doubt, Higher Asia 
a home to the Aryans, but we cannot believe 









iiical coiHlilions wtxt such as unglit create, the first 
■aos, Many groumds iucUiie us it> atiiuit North" 
St Europe to have bfuto the ^hurei uursc^^for tiio first 
au clfililrcig The Rig»Veda nirntiou.s the existence of 
<v Aiyan kiugdoius iu Jio^sam (Russia) aucl Ilarifupia 
strrii Enropc) lu’hue 3,000 Ih (\ 

Our aiuficrU (icography tcJls us that Ihr liiilo-Aryaus 
ded Uu* globe iota 3 principal land-otaH^scs ylz, 
Iswa krdnia (Eurasia) *fihe Horsc-shapcd,*^ 
nia (Alfica)~thc ‘‘Car-shapeer and 3. Visknu^kmnta 
two Aioeiicas). ^'Vihhmi ’uKHuiicd om Ins Eagle***' 
pinoiial oictln)d of leprcsontatioii wm connia 0 » 
i the early Hindus, 'Fhc initial /Lr/ioi ih the origin of 
ia*^ Tin* next important information we have, u 
tadvipa /Vi/^nn‘T~The Earth 1ms 7 continents viz. 
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Sir ijreorge urove's ut-oi^ra 
ain, Europe is {^eotJjrapbically 


os Asia, reniosuias <'Ojoy tne special uooos or oaunr. 
So Europe was, now is atui shall ever be, first in the 
civilisation ami sfifluencr of the people. 1 he North- 
West Europe again is an cxcelleol peninsula. Uenct^ 
there is every likelihood that human civilisation first 
dawned there, (jeologists prove the existence of a 
highly civili.«ed conlinent in N. W. Europe. Another 
was in tlie Asia, increase in number, volcanic 


to move eastwatd in differtmt hands. Some may havi^ 
settled at the m.auh of the Volga (Sanskrit Vtlri^n a 
large river,) OttoT^^^ laking a most northerly route, 
gradually reached Higher Asia whence they gradually 
came down to setth- on the Cenfra! Asiatir lahledanti 
From this centra/ homc^ the Aryans dispersed in diflferenl 
directions, The following also supports our g!eatiinj> 
from the Purana-v and other wotk.s *— 

‘'Turning then to the Hindus, the eastern-most brand' 
of the great Indo ( lerrnanic or Aryan lace, we find, as was 
to be expected, the same utter obscurity as to the oiigir 
that we have Neen encompassing ad questions of racta 
beginnings eisewhere. One. however. i« justified ii 






racf who cain<‘ tf) he at a very rarly clat<% at h^ast looo 
B, the absolutely douunaiU ract% practirally tlirough- 
out the va«l territory of hatl invacieti this tf^rritory 

from the North-West j haci amw lo short, Irorn that 
Ctmtral Asiatic’ ceutre of cHstribution vvhieh we have 
just spoken of as tlo* longsireepied traditional rratile of 
the Aryan rares. Whetloo at a still earlico period, this 
migrafi«»n has its soiute in tnorc‘ distant lands, luoluding 
ultimately the Atlantic lairtlers of Eutope is altogeihei 
prohlemalical, but that the iniuic:diaie source of invasion 
was Centra! Asia^ is not to fn* doulited.*® 

//. // tK /A 4S2. 

By Saka^dwipa, llie IiHio-Arvans meant Europe. It 
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son u^ Krishna, brought a colony of the Sakali I'h afimans, 
to the Paujab and established them there near Mitra- 
sthina or Mula-sthana (now to conduct worship 

there in the famous “Sun-Tenaple/ founded by that 
king in that city. Yuan Chwang visited the Fcmple. 
The Sun-God, worshipped there, was of pure gold, lie 
called the place as Mui-Sambura, a corruption of aticieni 
Mulaithdna Sumbapurd. From there, the Sakali 
Brahmins scattered over India. The astronomerh Aryya 
bhatta and Variihanuhira were of the same clan. These 
Brahmins are still gurus^ (spiritual guides) to many 
Native Chiefs of India. After dispersion, of course some 
Aryans still continued to live on the tabSedarjcl, Their 
descendants long long after, partly mixed with the 
Mongols and known as the Scythians^ invaded Km ope 
and India where they bore great political sway fm 
sewral centurypt before and after the Christian era. It 
was a band of these Sakas who became known in some 
parts of Europe as the Saxons (Sanskrit Suka-sunu). 

It is notable here that the early Scythians were 
tssenlially the same people as the Hindus* So, they 
were easily taken into the Hindu society. The later 
Scythians were generally notorious for their corrupt t^ut- 
bndish manners. So they lived long aloof. Howe^ver~ 
their political importance and stay in India^ their gradual 
adoption of Hindu manners smoothed their way to Hindu 
recognition. Thus, the Hunas, the Kushans, the Mon- 
goloids became absorbed in the Hindu population. 
Even some of the Mogul emperors were half-Hinduised. 



They lived in good ca'ven and in wooden or If 
houses. I'hey were vrrv (ond of fire, as it gave t 
warmth and comforts in their cold homes. Their I 
was chicdv milk, butter, honey, flo’wer, leaves^ grr 
roots, fruits, iuicc of the milk trees, '‘Honest water*' 
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the niedium of various beneficent spirits of Nature. Some 
of these women were very learned The Aryans were noted 
for their genfjral plain living and high thinking, they 
knew the use of some metals and cigittle formed tlieir chief 
wealth. In their constant effort to pierce through the 
mysteries of the universe, they early conceived the idea 
of the existence of God and perhaps of one God. llieir 
scientific turn of mind first discovered the grand order 
of Nature and conceived a lofty idea of purity. Their 
moral ideal also w'as very loftv. Their regard for truth, 
promise, hospitality &c. was very gieat. They we^ire 
conscious of sin and believed that God,, sincerely prayed 
to, might take away all sins. They knew the soulf the 
l&w of kar?na (action), immortality of the’ sou!. They 
had no towns or cities in the modern sense. 'Fhey lived 
in gramas (villages) ; different families of the .same stock 
often living together in clans, At times they would 
fight with tlieir enemies. Their great thinker.s called 
Rishts (seers) conceived by deep meditation, some lofty 
ideas about God, universe &c. which they composed in 
metres afterward.s calie<l Rik's (hymns) and were sung 
by different families in a .sort of clioir, at day-break, 
midHlay and at .^un-down. Some scholars hold that 
these Riks began to be compiled from 4500 B. C. 
Their language w-as an older form of classical Sanskrit, 
vjrhis was what may be called the old Rig-Vedic Period. 
The Aryans sang the hymns from rnemorv and had not 
till then, perhap.s, any sort of alphabet. 

Commerce is the grand instrument of civilisation in 
the world. The Aryans under review had high commercial 
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those of the races which surround them as was their 

language from those of the Semites or others - they 

were decidedly Indian in type. The face-type of the 
average Indian of to-day is, no doubt, much the same 
as that of his race ancestors tho\i sands of years ago. 
And it is by no means improbable that the Sunterians 
were an Indian race which passed certainl/ by land» 
perhaps, also by sea, through Persia to the valley of 
the two rivers. It was in the Indian home f perhaps the 
Indus valley ) that we suppose for them that ihek 
culture developed, There their writing may have been 
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RISK OP KINGDOMS. 


4, Ramyaka got what b isow caH6'A,j5''C|li;fi^e»€ ' 
Tartary» between Mts, Sveta (Sofed Koli) and Nila.: 

5, Hiranmaya got what is now known as Mongolia 
between the Mts, Sringavan and SoCed Koh. 

6- Kuril got Kuruvarsha— now Siberia, between 
Utlara Samudra (North Sea) and Ml. Sringavan* 

7, Kimpurnsha got what is now N. China, north- 
ward to the sea. 

8* BbadiAsva got the southern half of the Chinese 
Empire. 

9. Ketuman got Ketumalvarsha — between the 
Caspian Sea and the MElyavan (f) mountain. This is 
now Ru»«iatic Turkestan— -on the eastern shores of the 
Caspian Sea. 

This partition of Asia into 9 parts is mentioned by 
(i) Vi$h. P. IL a* (il) Bhdgavat. V. 16. (Ill) Devi Bh%. 
Vlll, Chap. 4, and 8. (iy) Garura P. L Chap. 54. (v) 
Brahma P Chap. i8,» (vi) 'Variha P* Chap. 38. (vii) 
Brahminda P. Chap. 75* 

5. Nabhi 2850 B. 0. 6. Rishabha Dbva 

2840-2825 B. €. 

Agnidtira was succeeded by his eldest son Nabhl 
about 2850 B. C. His reign appears to have been barren 
of events. The military spirits of hts ancestors were 
gone Other New Aryan dynasties were rising Into 
prominence in the North and East NabhPs power was 
mainly confined to the south of N« W. Himalaya# 
Perhaps he thought more of peace and religion than of 
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Some 5ag-e» first introduced the worship of Indra into 
the Aryan society. It however met with a storm of 
opposition from other sages. The praise and despraise 
of Indra ace recorded in the numerous h3^mns of the 
Rig-Veda* The worship consisted mostly in Bacchan- 
alian feasts. This religious difference led the Iranians 
to separate from the Indo-Aryans. The Iranians 
were strict moralists. Even the majority of the Indo- 
Aryans were opposed to the worship ol Indra. 


(iv) Vishnu was the youngest oi the Adityas, but 
greatest of them all in merits. He was a warrior and 
had killed several powerful Daityas. It in said that he 
had built Lanka in Ceylon for the summer residence of 
Indra. 


(v) Daksha, son of Bhrigu, ruled at Kanakhala near 
Hardwar, He was father-indaw to most of the elderly 
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work to have beeo composed after the Sutra Period^ 
although the doctrine and the rules propounded therein, 
belong to the earliest stage of Hindu astronomy. Its 
practical object is to convey a knowledge of the heaven- 
ly bodies necessary for tiKing the time for sacrifices 
and to establish a sacred calendar. 


The improvements and discoveries of the Renais- 


sance are noted below : 


I. They knew the Solar and the Lunar year. 

3, The words Savitri and Sunu (Eng. Sun) both 
from the toot su to beget^ show that they knew th<* sun 
as the source of all life, animation, health &c. The 
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an eclipse {Grakana^ seizure of one planet by another.) 


merit, at least to those who had discovered tlse circle 
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ihe stars (gods) also are going in clusters. iVaiiciMsa' 
in his Kumdra Sambhava (Birth of Mars) describes ihe 
marriage procession of Siva in llie same way. The 
Mahimna-Siotr also gives a similar description of 
biva. 

The images of Mitra Deva tiave been dug out from 
many parts of Europe, In some, the god or the goddess 
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onargava: 

Sukra, lived in a gar 
to cull flower^ with 
mood, she pricked tl 
in divine thoughts 
went home and tolc 
to Chyavana to beg his pardon. But Chyavana demaisded 
the Princesses hand. The king hesitated, as the sage 
was old. Sukanyk^ however, married him willingly 
and began to serve him with the ektremc devotion. 
Sukanyd was a relation of Asvins who, plcajcd, 
with her ideal fidelity, gave Chyavana a medicine 
called Chyavana Prdsa which rejuvinated the old 
sage.] 

(iii) King Rijraswa regained his impaired eyc-sighl. 
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ancicnc i0dia have now disappeared or lie deep Ibiiricd, 

The Rig-Veda mentions 

(i) A large building of thoasand doors and thousand 
pillars. (R. V. II. 41. 5 and VII. 88. 5.) 

00 An iron town. (R. V. VII. 3 and 95.) 

Oil) A stone-built town. IR. V. IV on 'i 


like the Egyptians first 


eligious thoughts, so natural 




















Rig-Vedic religion wa« simply a iorl of Ihoughl-idolalry. 
The early seers had earnestly tiked Nature to know the 
mystery of the uoiverie, but got no salitfaclory answerf. 
Then they turoed back from extcreial query and looked 
within. Now Imperial Self supplied them with all 
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From him the seers, sages, the devas, the kings and 

others gradually knew of Brahmal* 

( Ibid, Chapter a/o)# 




idrie^ il parUnlly cKBSts even now. m time 

gaire rite lo HiraduBiiii. 

2. Rise of Jasmin. — Like BrahmaoisBii, Jaisiism 

it «■ aiicietit rdigieB oi India. 

See. |aie Harivansa (AriilimeiBii Puran.) 
Makabharata meolloBia il thus : — 

**Owisif lo the diversity of religions such as Aryan, 
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ous hours, iBa 5 an altar, light a holy fire, sprea* Ihe 
kusagrass ahd ;^«‘various deities to sit thereon, liivoking 

k 

them’%y names, singing hysons in their prais^i tor healthy 
wealth, peace and progeny. 

After offering the products of their field, soma^juice 
&c, the villagers would sit together to dine and drink 
their fill. At night, in light, they would chant Vedic 































34 ‘ Manasesa* Manchuria 
perh, E. Assam or Indo-C 
Fyxabad» 

38. Kosala — modern C 

39. Magadh--a country 

40. Kikata=.Gayk provim 
42. Utkala — Orissa. 43. 
Gujrat. 44, Hoona Desj 
of Kashmir. 45. Konkai 
Bombay. 46. Kekaya — in 
South of Magadha and W 
Desa— South uf f'ama 





















The Hindu 6re“tempie of Baku, on the Shore 

of the Caspian sea, is well-known. From the close of 
the third century B, C. onward, the Buddhist preachers 
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■ronn Chifia sailed lo the Baltic Sea 
I Strait and the Arctic Ocean, 
tion of this voyage. The Norlh-Eas 













missioiiariei and ambassadors to the 
SelcMcldes and the Ptolemies in the 3 

These emigrations certainly helpi 
Indian ideas over the western world. 
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Besides the former articles, India now imported into 
China the following new things The branches of the 
Bodhi Tree at Gaya, Buddhist images and relics, 
religious books written on palm leaves &c. 

On Fa^Hian’s return from India to China (414 A. D.), 
the commercial intercourse between the two countries 
became more rapid. Dr J. Edkins, in his Chinese 
Budahism (PP. 92-94) says : — “Many embassies came 
from the^ countries lying between India and China 
during the time of Sunf[->Wen-tt. Their chief object 
was to congratulate the ruling emperor on the spread 
of Buddhism in his dominions and to pave the way 
for more frequent intercourse on the ground of identity 
of religion. The letter of an Indian monarch, preserved 
in the history of this dynasty, expresses his admiration 
of Emperor Wendi in glowing language. He adds that 
though separated by a wide sea, it was his wish to have 
embassies passing and repassing between the two coun- 
tries Ceylon also sent an embassy and a letter to fVen ti 

'fhe Chinese historian Mo-touan 4 in of the 13th 
century A. D. has noted the above facts in his great 
Encyclopjcdia. 

In the sixth century A. D., the Indo-Chinese marl 
time intercourse was very frequent and brisk on account 
of the general spread of Buddhism in Ctiina* In the 
early years of this century, three thousand Indian 
monks and ten thousand Indian families are said to have 
settled ill a single Chinese province. 

The Chinese^ histories state that from the ist to the 
6th century A. D., India carried on trade by sea with 
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Syda^, the Roman Empii:« and Parthia^ in all kinds of 
precious things, coral, atnher, gold, pearls, turmeric and 
storax. [Vide Translation by Dr. F, Hirth, Ph. D. in 
his China and the Roman Orient. P. 47.] 

In the 7th centory A. D, the Indo-Chinese inter- 
course was a little disturbed. Matouanlin states that 
Yangti^ the first emperor of the Sui dynasty (605 A. D.) 
sent Fei tou to summon the Tibetans, Indians and other 
people to do him homage as vassals. Many princes 
responded to this, but the Indian kings alone refused 
to enter into such a subsidiary alliance. The emperor 
was highly enraged at this. 

With the accession, however, of the dynasty 

in 626 A. D,, the troubles were over and the Indo« 
Chinese intercourse revived. 

In 641 A. D., Har.sha Vardhana Siladitya, hearing 
of the glories of China and its the then emperor 7 ai‘* 
from the Chinese Indian traveller Yuan Chwang, 
sent some ambassadors and a letter to the Chinese 
Emperor. 

In reply, the Chinese Emperor sent an officer under 
£i-i whom Sitiditya received at the head of his ministers 
and again offered as present some mica-laminae, some 
perfumes and a tree called Bodhudruma (the Tree of 
Intelligence). ..Pauthier, op. Cit. P. 5a. 

The mission sent by the Chinese Emperor in return 
for this embassy of Harshavardhana reached Magadh in 
648 A, D., when the latter had died, and his throne been 
usurped by his minister Arjunima. The usurper gave 
the mission a hostile reception and plundered its 
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property. Wang-himn-tse, who was in charge of the 
mission fled to Tibet and came down with a Tibetan 
army, re inforced by an army of 7,000 horsemen from 
Nepal and inflicted a disastrous defeat on Arjuna. 
Kumara Varmd, King of Eastern India also helped this 
Chinese expedition of Wang-kiuen-ise. [M. Sylvain 
Levi. J. A. 1900. P. 297 ; also L. A. Waddell's “Tibetan 
Invasion of India in 647 A. D. and its Results'* in the 
Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review, Jan. 1911, 
PP. 37 - 65 - 

In the same century, different parts of India sent out 
commercial expeditions to China in A. D. 667, 668, 672, 
690-92. [Matouanlin ; Pauthier. P. 53 ; Sylvain Levi. 
J. A. 1900. P. 297 ; Julien. P. HI]. 

During these centuriejs, Indian religion, learning, 
wisdom, art, industries, preachers, scholars, settlers etc. 
went to China and spread their influence. 

lNDO-CmNB8B Relations. 700—1000 A. D. 

Commercial and Religious. 

The commercial intercourse between India and 
China was very brisk for half a, century from 701 to 750 
A, D. North India now sent out few commercial ex- 
peditions. A few went from West India. Some went 
from Southern India j- while the large.st number were 
from the Kingdom of Central India i.e. Magadh. Ma- 
touan-lin in his Encyclopaedia says “During the 
period (713— 74* A. D.), there arrived three times 
several ambassadors from Central India and one time 
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an ambassador from Southern India. They offered a 
bird of five colours which could speak/* At this period, 
the Tibetans by land and the Arabs by sea^ interfered 
with ihe Indian trade with China. The Indians asked 
military aid from the Chinese Emperor against those 
enemies. But His Majesty did not mind their proposal 
seriously. He gave the so-called Indian ambassador 
the honorific title of Commander in- Chit f and some 
presents. The Tibetans%at this time were very power- 
ful and no mean- rivals to the Chinese. They often 
obstructed the passage of caravans through their king- 
dom. The Arabs were a far greater enemy to the Indian 
trade. Though not so powerful yet^ they had already 
begun to fight with the Indians for supremacy over the 
eastern sea, so long enjoyed by India in the sea-borne 
trade. 

The following two centuries (750 to 950 A. D.) wit- 
nessed China in great troubles. 

Civil dissentions and foreign invasions made China 
herself pitiable. 1*1763 A. D,^ the Tibetans attacked 
China and the Emperor fled, leaving his capital helpless. 
The iovader.s easily captured and sacked it ; and so hard 
pressed were the Chinese at this period that about 787 
A. D., the Emperor Tetsung, at the counsel of his 
ministers, applied to the Princes of India and other 
foreign kings to join in a league against the Tibetans. 

Col. e. Yule’s Cathay and the Way thither P. 
LXXI. Such anarchy prevailed In China till 964 A. D. 
when the powerful Snug* Dynasty came to the throne. 
As the Chinese Government could not give sufficient 
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protection to the foreign merchants visiting the ports of 
the country, the Indian trade with China suffered much 
during this period. Capt, .F. Brinkley in his China — ■ 
Its History f Arts and Literature Vol. X. P, 14a, says 
—‘^Towards the end of the ninth century, when the 
empire lapsed into a state of anarchy preceding Use fall 
of the Tang rulers, the various factories established by 
foreign traders had to be closed with the exception of 
Canton and throughout the greater part of the KOth. 
century, merchants from oversea erscountered many 
obstacles owing to the unsettled state of the coast/^ 

The absence of commercial embassies from India 
w-ors due, according to the Chinese authors, to China 
having lost possession of the country of Holong which 
was perhaps a place on the route from the Annam coast 
through Yunnan by which ** embassies*^ formerly passed 
to the Chinese Capital. 

The Indo-Chinese inter-course was no doubt mucb 
disturbed during the two centuries. Yet it is not pro- 
bable that it came to a stock-still altogether. The 
(Jerman Scholar Prof. C. Lassen holds that up to the 
beginning of the loth. century A. D , the Indo-Chinese 
trade was very brisk He says, ‘‘Under the reign of the 
mighty dynasty of Tang (620 — 907 A. D.), a very lively 
trade was carried on, between China India and the 
Western countries, in which the Arabs also took part® 
~(Indian Archeology. Vol. IV. P. 884) 

The century from 950 to 1050 A. D., opens a new 
epoch. The very powerful Simg dynasty is established 
in China ; peace is restored. Indian trade Is revived. 
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The Chinese history of this period frequently refers io 
the arrival of Buddhist priests from India with manus- 
cripts and relics &c. The History of the Sung Dynasty 
speaks of the arrival at the Chinese Court of the Indian 
Sramana Samanta of Western India with a large parly 
of companions belonging to sixteen families or classes. 
The Pian44ian and Ma^touanlin also allude to similar 
facts. About 976 A, D. Manju-Sri, a distinguished 
Indian Buddhist priest, the son of a King of feastem 
India^ highly revered by the Emperor and the people of 
China, went away from the court displeased at the 
conduct of the Chinese monks. 

From 996 A. D. to 1036, many Indian Buddhist 
priests came to the Chinese court with various articles* 
especially Buddhist books for the emperor* 

Thus we see that during the latter half of the tenth 
century, our Indo-Chinese inter-course was again very 
lively. Many Indian embassies went out to China 
carrying birds, horses, images, relics, Buddhist Sanskrit 
manuscripts on palm leaves, Buddhist priests On 
the other hand, large number of Chinese pilgrims and 
students came out to India for their education in the 
Buddhist scriptures and for the collection and collation 
of Buddhist manuscripts. 

In the following eleventh century A. D., Indian 
embassies went to China mainly from the country of the 
Chplas who, about this time, held paramount sway over 
almost the whole of Southern India and possessed a 
powerful navy with which they conquered the islands 
about India and established their supremacy over the 
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Indian seas. These Cbotas were a branch of the great 
Tamil race (Dravidians) of South India which had from 
very ancient: tisnes, carried on a very active trade by 
sea with the East and the West. The Cholas with 
their capital at Kd.nch1puram, — now Cdvjevaram, had 
formed a very mighty kingdom extending from Orissa 
•over the greater part of the Deccan and the South^ in- 
cluding even Ceylon. 

Of the Chola comnmercial expeditions io China^ Dr, 
M Hirth Ph. D., gives the following account j *‘ln the 
Sung-shik (History of the Sung Dynasty) the names of 
two kings are mentioned who sent embassies with tri- 
bute from this country {Chu 4 ien) to China, viz, in A. D. 
1033 Ski 4 i 4 o<ko in!*>to lo^ceo 40 which may stand for 
Sri Rajendra Chola; and again in A. D. 1077, Tuwa^ 
ko 4 & which may stand for Deva Kola or peva Kara. 
The last-named King made a good bargain with his 
colleague on the dragon throne, since the embassy, 
consisting of 72 men were given 81, 800 strings of 
copper cash i, e. about as many dollars, in return for the 
articles of tribute comprising glassware, camphor, bro- 
cades, rhincceros horns, ivory, incense, rosewater, pul 
.chuk, asafoetida, borax, cloves etc, This so-called 
embassy was probably like most of the missions to the 
coast of China, nothing better than a trading expedition 
on joint account, the 72 ambassadors being :|he share- 
holders or their Super-cargoes.** 

J. R. A, S. 1896, PP. 490 ” 493 . 

The Chola King of the Chinese historians is our 
Jtafmdra Choladava /* surnamed Gangal* Konda who 
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reigned from ioi8 to 1035 A,D. is evidently 

Deva-kola 1. e. Kulottanga Chola deva who ruled from 
1070 A. D, to I ! . 8 A. D. The earliest Cbola embassy to 
China was in 1015 A, D. when Rajaraja the Great 
m'as the reigning Chola King. (Mr. V. A. Smithes E. IL I. 
2nd ed. PP. 419-422), The Cholas, great mariners 
from very ancient times, gave their name to the Eastern 
Coastp still known as the Chora mandalam or Coro- 
ftiaiide! Coast, Their power reached its zenith under 
the aforesaid Kings. They were practically lord over 
ail tracts south of the Vindhyas, The inscriptions of 
the three great Chola Kings show their victories on the 
sea obtained by their powerful navy, I'he strips on the 
Bay of Bengal, the islands about India including Ceylon^ 
once owned the supermacy of the Cholas, The inscrip- 
tions on the walls of the magnificent temple at Tanjore 
built by the great Rkjariija show his conquests of ** Ira* 
mandalam (Ceylon) and of twelve thousand island.s of 
the sea/^ [South Indian Inscriptions by Dr, E. 
Hultzsch Pb, D. Vol. n. P, 72. No. 6.] This large 
number of unspecified islands mean perhaps the Lacca- 
dives and Maldivs. [Smithes Early fiist. of India P, 420.) 
Before this, his fleet had destroyed the ships at Salai 1.^. 
the fleets of the Cheras. 

The powerful navy of his son Rajendra Chola deva 
conquered the whole Ira^mandalam (Ceylon) on the 
transparent sea, many ancient islands whose old and 
great guard was the sea which resounds with conchs,’^ 
(South Indian Inscriptions Vol. IV, P. 6, No, 3.) And 
also *his fleet crossing the Bay of Bengal attacked and 
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captured Kadaram or Ksdaram, the asicient capital of 
the kiii^doitt of Prome or Pegu j and also the sea-porls 
of TakkolaiB and Matama or Martaban 011 the same 
coast. The aonexadon of the Nicober (Nakkavaraon^ 
our ancient NAgabara) and Andaman islands followed 
on the conquest of Pegu/* (V. A. Smith’s E. H. I. 2nd. 
Ed. P. 420). 

About his victories in Burma, the inscriptions tell us 
that Rajendra Choladeva ^‘sent many ships in the 
midst of the rolling sea and having caught Samgrdma- 
Vtjayotiunga Varman, the king of Kadaram, along ^ith 
his vehicles viss» his rutting elephants, which were as 
Impetuous as the sea in fighting — took the large heap 
of treasures which that king had rightfully accumulated. 
He conquered Mayiruddingam surrounded by the deep 
sea .as a moat} Talaittakkolam^ praised by great men 
versed in the sciences ; Madamalingam firm in great 
ar»d fierce battles ; Hamuri*de$am whose fierce strength 
was subdued by a vehement attack : Manakka Faram 
whose flower-gardens resembled ihe girdle of the 
nymph of the southern region 5 and Kadaram of fierce 
strength protected by the neighbouring sea etc. etc/* 

South Ind, Insc. by Dr. E. A. Hultzsch, Vol. II, Pt, ii, 
P, 108 ff. 

Two granite pillars, still extant, were set up by 
the Cholas at Pegu to commemorate their victories, 
Mr, Taw Sein Kwo, Superintendent of Archaiological 
Survey, Burma, remarks as follows in his Report of 
March, 1907. P, 19 *'A IjtUe to the north-east of 

Shwehmawdow Pagoda, is a small hill, fabled to have 
14 
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been tlie« resting-place of two hansa bird® when the 
regioo about Pegu was under the sea. At the foot of 
the hilL are two octagonal pillars off fine granite. The 
length of one Is about 11 feet and that of the other is 
about 5. They bear no inscriptions, but a tradilioii is 
current that they were erected by the Kaia or Indians, 
who subsecjuently claimed the country as their own by 
virtue of pre-occupation and they were driven out by a 
Falaing Prinoe. I'he local tradition is confirmed in a 
way, by the history of the Chola dynasty of Southern 
India. It is related that between IQ25 and 1027 A. D., 
a prince of that line, Rajendra Chola i, by name, crossed* 
the sea and overran Kidaram (Skr. Katah) which may 
be identified vyith the ancient Talaing Kingdom off 
Ramanna Desa, now called Pegu. (Q. Is Ramanna a 
corruption of Ramanaka, one of the attached islands of 
A«ia f) In order to commemorate bis conquest of a 
foreign land^ he erected these Pillars of Victory in 
accordance with a well-known Indian custom/’ 

On the extensive maritime trade of the Cholas, Mr. 
V. A. Smith also says the following : — 

‘‘Ancient Tamil liter.ature and the Greek and Roman 
authors prove that in the Ifirst two centuries. of the 
Christian era, the ports on the Coromandel or Chola 
coast enjoyed the benefits of active commerce with both 
West aud East. The Chola fleets did not confine 
themselves to coasting voyages, but boldly crossed the 
Bay of Bengal to the mouths of the Ganges and the 
Irrawaddy and tfie Indian Ocean to the islands of the 
Malay Archipelagn. All kinds of goods imported into 
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Kerala or Malabar from Egypt found a ready market in 
iHe Chola territory ; while on the other hand, the west- 
ern ports drew a large part of the supplies of merchan- 
dise from the bazaars of the eastern coast, which pro- 
duced great, quantities of cotton goods. The principal 
Chola port was Kavtripaddinam (Skr. Kiveri Paltana) 
situated at the northern mouth of the Kavery (Cauvery) 
fiver. This once wealthy city^ in which the king main- 
tained a magnificent palace and foreign merchants 
lound residence agreeable and profitable, has vanished 
and its site lies buried under deep sand-drifts/’" 

The Early History of India. PP. 415 — 416, 

Mr. Smith makes the Malaya Archipelago the 
easternmost point where the Chola maritime activity 
stops. But Chinese histories clearly show that their 
vessels carried their burdens to the Chinese coast 
as well. 

Mr, Kanaka Sabhai Pillay shows, on the authority of 
an ancient Tamil work entitled **Perumpada^arrup-- 
padai, that about the Coromandel Coast, there were 
high light-houses built of brifck and mortar which 
exhibited blazing lights at night to guide ships to the 
ports/* [TAi? Tamils, x 8 oo Years Ago. P. 27], 

As the statements given above sufficiently prove our 
Indo-Chinese relations, we need not proceed further. 

Our eastern intercourse and maritime enterprise will 
appear from another source. About the beginning of the 
Christian era, the Andhras, a povverful people of South 
India, had established their supremacy over numerous 
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places on the sea. This is proved by the figures of 
ships oo their coles, Mr. V. A. Smith in bis Earif 
History of India, and Ed. P. 201, notes — '*Soine pieces 
bearing the figure of a ship probably should be referred 
to this reign (of Yajna Sri) and suggest the inference 
that Yajna Sri^s power was natxonfined to land 

The Indian ships, during the Andhra Period were 
alno veif.y large in size. Dr. Sewell says in the 
fiermi Gazetteer of India, New Ed. Vol. II. P. 324*r- 
^‘Pllny (Vol. VI.) states that the Indian vesisds trading- 
with Ceylon were so large as to be able to carry 3*000 
amphorae. On the east coast, the coins of the Andhra 
dynasty (roughly 200 B. C, to A. D. 250) confirm this, 
many of them bearing the device of a two*masted ship, 
evidently of large size/' 

‘“The Hindus of remote ages possessed great naval 
power by which communication must have been main- 
tained with the coast of Arabia, Persia as well as the 
Australian Archipelago. 'I'he cosmo-graphy of the 
Puranas, some of the texts of Manu offer abundant 
evidence of an intercourse between the countrie.s from 
the Oxus to the Ganges. The Hindu n«nmes of towns 
at the estuaries of the Gambia and Senega! appear in 
the Tomba kunda, Skr. Tamra kunda and other kundas. 

Mr. Marsden and Sir. W. Jones discovered that the 
Malayan language disseminated throughout the archi- 
pelago and extending from Madagascar to Eastern 
Islands — a space of 20a® longitude, is indebted to 
Sanskrit for a consiclerable number of its words and 
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close conmiBunkation existed long long before the 
conversion of Islam, He thinks the point of communi- 
cation was from Gujrat.’* 

(Asiatic Researches. VoU IV. P. 226, 2nd Edition;) 
After-researches proved that those countries were 
colonised by the Surjyas whose mythology and heroic 
history are depicted in the edifices* and maintained in 
their writings. Ceylon was the first Hindu Colony. 
Kama possessed great naval means inherited from 
Sagara (tlie Sea-king) 20 generations upwards/^ 

Tod’s Rjljasthan. VoL 11 . PP. 180-185. 

Hindu merchants and Buddhist preachers had visited 
japan also. Fhe Japanese do not call their land ya/>an 
which seems to have originated from Hindu yavan^aka, 
one of the t8 islands conquered by the mighty emperor 
Arjuna of the Lunar Haihaya race. (15th century B. C.) 
In the Rdrnuyana, Kishkindh A Book, canto 40^ Vilmiki 
also speaks of ap islaivd named y^va, composed of 
seven islands. Whatever he its origin, certain it is that 
India had intercourse with Japan. Hundreds of Bengalis 
went there to preach Buddhism. The sign-boards of 
t!:e Temples in Japan are still written in ‘' 7 V«Aw/f- 
Bengali Chffraciers/' The Ainus of Japan are an 
Aryan colony. Mr, Gregory in his Geography has 
Ijiven a wood-cut representation of them. Now, the 
question is/’*Whence were they f* 

Some of the Islands of the Pacific Ocean contain* 
extensive remains of Aryan civilisation. 
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raBO-AMBBICAlN SNTKHCO'UESIB. 

epitome oi the world and favoured by Nature 
with some of her choicest blessings, India was looked 
upon as a very paradise on earth by the people of 
Europe- Poets sang of the riches of India and 
merchants and travellers carried away tales of a true 
‘'Land of Cockaigne^^ ever flowing with milk and honey. 
It was a country rich in pearls and diamonds, where 
the very rivers ran gold and where nature, decked in 
all her splendour presented an enchanting sight. Indian 
wisdom too, like the Indian riches, passed into a pro- 
verb among the ancients, brioguig over men like 
Pythagoras and others to drink at this fountain of 
human knowledge/’ 

For several centuries, our Indo-European trade w^as 
much disturbed by the opposition of the Saracens. 
However, when the Crusades were over and peace 
concluded, put^pe became very eager to revive the 
trade with the east* But the routes w^ere still uncertain 
and attended with great difficulties and dangers, 
Formerly, Venice and Genoa were the masters of the 
eastern trade. Talks of India were almost at every 
centre of the ports. 

Many reasons led the little State of Portugal to 
make maritime explorations. Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator was a great patron of all explorations. India 
was a dream-land even in Portugal. Henry died before 
India could be found. King John of Portugal was 
equally ardent in encouraging explorations. At this 
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time, Columbus, a native of Genoa in Ilaiy^ applied to 
King John to help him to discover India which he 
thought lay beyond the Atlantic, King ' John turned 
him away as a visionary. Columbus next applied to 
Spain. King Ferdinand and his Queen Isabella, then 
joint-sovereigns of Spain, entertained his application 
ind fitted out a fleet for him. Now Portugal and Spain 
both strove hard to find out India. Columbus sought 
India, but found a New World instead, Amerigo Ves- 
pucci^ howe'i/er, reached the main continent and 
published its first account, thereby giving the name of 
Am^^ica. About the same t»me, Vasco da Gama, a 
member of the Royal household of Portugal discovered 
the sea-route to India, doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope (1498 A. D.) These discoveries soon brought 
about a revolution in the progress of mankind. 

The year 1500 A. D, is a turning-point in the 
History of the World. The first distribution of the Aryan 
races had happened long long ago, from Central Asia. 
The second distribution o( the Aryan races happened 
in 1500 A. D, This time, the centre of distribution 
was chiefly Europe. Before Columbus, America had 
been visited by the Phoenicians, the Icelander* and 
the Norwegian sailors. But all knovviedge of it was 
generallv lo^t. America, being some 3,000 miles 
distant from Europe, its discovery was, no doubt, 
a great wonder to the people of Europe. Though so 
far, yet the earliest bold navigators of Europe had 
explored America. 
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The Southern half of North America and the 
Northern half of South America had been the best 
civilised parts. But the American civilisation was of a 
quite different type. 

Hindu intercourse with America is still perhaps a 
startling point to many. But what I have said in this 
chapter and elsewhere, suggests thednfercnce that bold 
Hindu mariners had early circumnavigated the earthy 
visiting foreign lands in every continent. The Pushkara 
Dwipa (continent of fine Lakes) and Kusa Dwipa 
(continent of Grass, Llanos, Prairies) probably name 
the two Americas, North and South. 

The following proofs may be cited in this connec- 
tion : — 

(i) The Puranists say that the sun never set oh 
the dominions of Priyavraia^ a mighty monalrch of the 
Vairaja Dynasty of Bithoor (29th century B. C.). The 
succession of days and nights had convinced our re- 
mote ancesStors of the roundness of the earth. 

(ii) Gokarna, the merchant of Muttra, had landed 
on an island on the other side of the ocean after a 
four months’ voyage (Varaha Porana), 

(iii) From the earliest times, Hindus have sailed to 
China, Japan, and the islets of the Pacific Ocean 
(mentioned as '‘the raooo Islands^" on the inscription 
ot Raj^irija the Great) America was not far from 
there. 

(iv) Hindu knowledge of the roundness of the earth, 
her vastness, her seven continents and seven oceans, 
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49 islands, ocean-currents, submarine volcanoes 
abounding in the Pacific etc, leaves no room to doubt 
the Hindu knowledge of and intercourse with, America. 
We must not, however^ suppose from these that the 
Hindus and the Americans are one people. Some 
suppose that there were Hindu colonies in Mexico, 
Peru and Bolivia, If such did ever exist there, they 
were small and soon absorbed in the native population. 

'Fbe Hindu word Phtala (antipodes) is sometimes 
applied to America. Bv:t it more often signifies a lower 
region. Thus the Lower Indus and the Lower Ganges 
have been called Phtala from the early classical days. 
Some blind patriotic Hindu writers have filled America 
with Hindu colonists, mistaking the word Paiala for 
America. 

Some Hindu writers, nay even Mr.^ Pococke, fill 
the ancient world with Hindu.s Sir. W. Jones, also 
shared a belief of that nature. But scholars, after 
careful examination of the svibject^ have given the right 
verdict that Hindus have no racial unity with any other 
nation of the world except the Parsis. Of course, small 
and numberleiss Hindu colonies had penetrated into 
foreign lands in early times but they have mostly been 
long absorbed. This foreign colonisation of the Hindus 
appears also from a ^itatement of Krishna to Yudhisthira 
(14th Century B C.) “The famous dvna ties and 
other subordinate Knhatriyas of the world declare them- 
selves^ with noble pride, as the deBcendants of the 
Lunar and he Solar dynasties Theae two have giyen 
rise to 100 lines. The dynasties of Yavjti and the 
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Bhojas aie highly meritorious and are very .wlde-^ 
spread ; now they have filled all the quarters of the 
globe.^’ Mahhbha Court Book* Chap, if* 

The following points will show Hindu influence 
on the American civilisation : — 

When the Europeans first founded colonies ii> 
America, they saw Hindu customs, and manners current 
there. India's connection with America had broken 
long long beforc.its modern discovery. Baron Humboldt 
notices. 

''Hindu connection of America is still found in many 
things/’ ‘‘The ancestors of the Peruvians were once 
in connection with the Indians'^— Pococke. 

On the early American imitation of Hindu architec- 
ture^ Mr, Hardy says— “The ancient buildings of Chicane 
in Central America — resemble the staples of Indian 
temples/' Mr. Skier says *’The Buddhist temples of 
South India and the Indian Archipelago were imitated 
in many buildings of Central America in design arid 
materials.*® 

Old temples, forts, bridges and tanks show an 
imitation of the Hindu style in every respect/’ Dr. 
Jarfew. 

Gods and goddesses were made after Indian idols 
and duly worshipped. Prescott's Conquest of Mexico^^ 
and Helps® ® Spanish Occupation of Americd^^%\st 
many examples of Hindu influence there, 
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ewapTER I. 

§ Rise of New Dynasties and Kingdoms. 

Of ihe numerous clans or tribes that came into beirn^ 
after the aald Regeneration, the Daityas and the Dana- 
vas were the eldest. At fir.st they were pious. So they 
soon rose to power and conquered lands ; many of them 
performed Horse-Sacrihce. All of them could move 
in the air in their a^^oplanes. All were gallant lighters, 
invincible, truthful, followers of the Vedic religion and 
well-read. Even in their most palmy day.s, they knew 
no pride, were free givers and merciful. But in time 
their nature entirely changed for the worse. They 
grew quite wild in every respect, Irreligion, anger, 
malice filled them. In the meantime, the Deva.s were 
rising to eminence. Fhen a Civil War ensued for the 
pos.seisian <if swar^a i, the best lands of the North. 
(Mahabha, Peace Book). 

A most sanguinary war raged for 32 years. I'he 
Devas eventually conquered the Daityas and occupied 
the coveted lands. At that time, a large number of 
Vedic Brahmins conquered lands in India and fought 
against the Devas ; for they were ousted from tlieir 
nothern homes by the Devas. The 88000 Brahmanas 
•now made a common cause with the Daityas and 
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rcpcaltscHy attacked the Devas. But they were mostly 
ckfealcd asui killed by the latter. (Mahabh. Peace Book. 

Chap, 23.) 

This ivas the hrst of a series of sharp coiifhctS' 
briwfea the priests assd the warriors, for suprernacy. 
The Brahmans lost their northern homes. 


§ Coming of Fresh Aryan Colonies in India. 

l‘he Detht-^Axura War, lasting 32 years, is described 
in all the Vedas. The Devas, Manuskyas and Piiris 
(of Mongolia) were <%n the one side ; Asuras^ jRnkshasas 
an<l PlitiUhas were on the Other, (Black Yajur. P. 
121-22) I’bc Devas were small in number, the Daityas 
were inanv {IK 133) In the battles, the Devas, being 
drfrated, submitted to the Daityas and became their 
syhjrcts (Do. P. ^4) Tht Daityas conquered 3 coun- 
tries of the Devas and colonised them {Padma P, 
Creaii&H Ihtak, Chap. 30. SI. 12), The Daityas and 
the Ditnavas then lived happily in Swarga i, e. 
Central Asia, 

The victors, then jealousS and afraid of the conquered 
Devas^ rescdved to oust them from Central Asia. So 
they began to harass and persecute them in all possible 
wavH~(l) The Pants, the mercantile branch of the 
Asuras stole the cows of Angiras and hid them in cave$. 
ludra went there, opened the doors of the caves and 
delivered the cows and gave them to the owners 
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(ii) Atri was seized, and confined an a machine-house 
{Yantra griha) of loo doors^ in order to be burnt alive, 
Indra saved him (R. V I 51. 3). (iii) Atri was again 
saved from a similar fate by the two Asvin brothers, 
(R. V. I. 116. 8.) (iv) The same two Asvin brothers 
saved Mann, Sayu, Atri, Trita, Rebha, Bandana, Kaova 
and others (R. V. !. 112. 16 ; I. 150. !7.,&c). The Devas 
now deemed it expedient to quit their homes. Brahma 
had already withdrawn to his new colony in N* Siberia 
whither many seers, sages, S^dhyas, the Riidras and 
others followed him. Some went eastward to Burma. 
A large band marched southward under Vishnu, indra 
and others. R. V. I. 9. 6. ; 1. 17.8, ; I. 21. 6. j I. 90. 
3; V. 81. 3; VI. 49, 13 ; Vil. 91. I.) Thus Many, 
son tb Vivasv^n, came to India^ safely led by his uncle 
Vishnu (R. V. VII. 46. 13.) The Vajur Veda {Krishna) 
IS certainly wrong to say that Manu came to India for 
Sacrificial purposes. The Rig-Veda plainly states 
that the tyranny of the Daityas forced Manu to come 
to Prilhivi i. e. kingdom of Prithu, through Afghanistan. 
The Satafxitha Brahmana has magnified this descent 
of Manu from the northern mountains on the h|dian 
plains into the legend of the Deluge, How absurd is 
the connection of Manu with this tale of the Deluge 
will appear from chronology. All traditions place Manu 
later tAaii Hiranyuksha and Hiranya-Kasipu by a geje- 
raiion or two. These two tyrants are connected with 
ihe 3rd. and the 4ih, incarnations. How could then 
Manu, later in birth, be connected with the first incar- 
nation f 
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With heavy hearts and tearful eyes^ our 
Pilgrim Faikers left their dearest northen homes. 
They chanted the following Sdm^Si as they marched on 
iouthward : •*- 

(0 *indra, Pushan, T^rkshya^ Arlshtanemi and 
V.ihaspali, be propitious Jto us/* (R. V. I, 89. 6.) 

(2) ‘‘Lof the wind blows fair ; Oh how gently the 
rivers run j The trees also, be favourable to us on the 
way ; so that we may not suffer from hunger/-* (R, 
V* I 90. 6.) 

(3) “Our nights and dawns on the way be sweet. 
India where we are going, be genial to us and 
the Swatga we are leaving, be also sweet to us. 
Big trees on our way be sweet j the sun-rays be sweet 
and let our cows give us ample milk. The Sun, Varuna, 
Aryvamd, Indra and Vishnu, please do us goodT (R. 
V. I. 90. 7-9-) 

(4) **Let the sun, the Great Eye of the world rise 
for our benefit : the four quarters, the 6rm mountains 
and the rivers — do us good/ (R, V, VfL 35. 8,) 

Then Manu and others, ignorant of the route said : — 

0 ) ‘*0 Agni, take us through a good route, so that 

going there, we may have peace and prosperity. O 
Agni, deliver us from this terrible danger safely, Let 
us have vast lands and large* towns in the country 
where we are going to, so that our children may live 
happily tliere^ (R. V. L 189. i. 2.) Agnideva, President 
of Tibbet, came down* to India as guide., to these- Indian 
xolonisti. (Siva was the next President of Tibbet) 
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mu said, “0 Agnideva, please get us a large bo 
ving strong rudder and strong oars in which o 
roes — the followers of Indra, our carriages and o 
Its may be ferried safely (I. 140. 12). Thev safely 
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visumaju wtuugiii, iHc rcnaaiu* 

idia (R. V. I. 139. II.)' Even aftei 
u, nnany other Aryans, persecuted 
ne out to India in different bands 
The V &yu Purana, Last Book, 
esthat Bhutas, Phachas, Nagos, 
India from the north. The Bhutan 
'tan, now Bhotan ; the PisAchas 
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ieltlcd in PAndya^ Kekaya^^ BAlhIka, Salya, Nepal and 
Knnlala | the Nmgas settled in the NAgSi Hills and in 
N. E. India; the Devas colonised Aryyivarta, Some 
learned men think that Asia was peopled by races 
going out of Central Asia. (Macmillan). 

Before Manu came to India, there had been only 
a few Aryan kingdoms in N. India. But there were 
numerous Daitya kingdoms. There was one large and 
very powerful Daitya kingdom along the Indus in the 
Punjab under Bali^ often mentioned as an emperor. To 
enter India Proper, the northern immigrants had to fight 
Ball first. But they were not strong enough to attack 
Bali. So Vishnu thought of a manoever. On the Sutle| 
or Beas, they lived for sometime and gathered sufficient 
strength there. Then one day, Vishnu, a dwarf in sise, 
went to Bali and humbly asked of him a little land to 
live in. This king Bali granted him. Vishnu thus 
obtained a footing in BalPs kingdom. This poor begin- 
ning gradually turned into a pretty fair colony filled in 
by those new settlers. After several years, Vlshnn 
streiigthened his army, fought JBnli., defeated him and 
forced him to flee. Hindu tradition followed him to 
P&t&la €. Bengal where he conquered a new land.. 
Some Hindus affirm that Bali went to South America 
where he conquered a new land called after him Bali- 
BbumI, now Bolima* But tradition preserved in the 
MahAbhArata ' and the Puranas gives the following :~ 
^*The large Slate of Ball, grandson to PralhAda lay on 
the Upper Indus. Bali was very powerful but tyrannieaL 
Many Aryan settlers, sages and seers lived in the States 


15 
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Bali Is described as the earliest Indian Em^erffr, tbough 
of the Daitya Branch of the Aryans. When Vishnu was 
preparing for a confli'ct, the Aryan settlers requested 
him to rid the land of his tyranny. Certainly they 
prqmised him help. Bali was duped, defeated and driven 
.0ui from his realm. This deceitful victory off dwarf 
Vishnu ib magnified as the divine work of our fifth in- 
carnation. Bali fled to Bengal with his faithful followers. 
Here he acquired some lands and built a small capital on 
the Ganges. His Queen Sudeshni was childless. One 
day when the queen with her maids went to bathe in 
the Ganges, she saw a bright and beaming young sage 
in a raft near the ghaut. This young blind sage was 
floated down the Ganges on a wooden raft with some 
provisions^ by his rebellious wife and son. Bali, know- 
ing his sad story, took hina to his palace and requested 
him humbly to raise up issue in his queen. The blind 
sage Dirghatamd, 'much pleased with the careful treat- 
ment of Bali and his queen, kindly agreed to the propo- 
■sal. By him, the queen bore five distinguished sons 
one aftet another— all very pious, powerful and learned. 
These sons are said to have conquered most lands of Far 
East India. Their kingdoms were called Anga (East 
Behar , Banga (West Bengal), Kalinga (Sea board 
tract from Orissa to the GodAvari) Sumha (Midnipur 
and the adjoining tracts) and Pundra (North Bengal). 
Their dynasties were probably short-lived and weak, 
being supplanted by Dravidians and other Aryan 
scions. (Harivansa. Harimnsa Book. Chap, 32, 
Verses 32-42.) 
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Irons their mother Aditi. Of them, lodra, Varunas Viva 
s?^ and Vishnu became the most distinguished We 
have already said that ferabma, Indra, Vasista, Janaka 
were patronymics. Owing to the political disturbance^ 
the rst Brahmi left his Central Asiatic abode and found- 
ed a new colony in N. Siberia, the new capital being 
Sidd^apuri (now^ Sidrev). Indra became the Raja of 
the Deva branch of the Aryans ; his queen was SacM, 
the daughter of Pulom^' the king of the Ddnava branch 
of the Aryans. He had 3 sons and one daughter. 
Princess Jayanti was married to Rhhabha deva (of the 
Valraja dynasty), the founder of Jainism, Vishnu was a 
dwart ‘Though youngest, yet he wa?? the ahle.st and the 
most qualified of the 12 brothers. Lakshnii chose Mm 
for her lord. Vivasvan was not a hero, but a poet» astro- 
nomer and a great medical expert. He had 3 wives and 
several children, of whom Manu, Yama and the two 
Asvii). brothers, were the most noted, Yama got a small 
State to the north of the lake Mansarowar The Asvin 
brothers were great physicians. MaruTs mother Suvar^ 
ckmi was one of the.s6 (chaste wives) of ancient 
India. We have seen how Manu, through the grace of 
his uncles Indra and Vishnu had got a very large king- 
dom in N. India. 

We cal! the dynasties Solar and Lunar^ because 
they have passbd current as such. Historically^ we 
•should call them Vaivasvata and Sauma. The Sanskrit 
Epics and several Purans give the king-lists of the two 
dynasties. But it is strange that no two works entirely 
agree. In my list I have put in names recognised in 
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llic Vedas or olber reliable works. I trust it will at Ieas 4 
give m approKiroatioo to truth* Chronology, however, 
is almost wanting. 58 rulers from Manu to Rama ruled 
some 1350 years, on an average of about 23 years per 
reign. Absolutely nothing is known about the length of 
each individual reign. Conjecture alone can^ lend her 
charm to satisfy our curiosity a litOe. Our Solar king- 
list runs a« follows :■ — 

s. Maim. 2 Ikshvdku. 3. Bikukshi. 4 Paranjaya. 
5. Anenil. 6. Prithu. 7. Vbvagaswa. 8. A/dra. 
9, Yuvaniswa. I. 10. SrdvaMa. i«. Vrihadaswa. 
12. KuvaLlswa. 13 Drirdswa, 14. Haryyaswa. 15 Ni- 
kumbh/iswd. 16. Sanhaidswa (alias, Krisasva). 17. Pra« 
senajit^ '18, Yuvanlswa. (No 2) 19. MAndhata. 20. Puru- 
kwtsa. 21. ‘Trasaddasyu. 22 Prisbadaswa. 23. Trid- 
hainviL 24. Tryaruna. 25. Satyavrata. (Trisanku), 
26 Harii.chandra. 27. Rohililswa, 28. Champa. 29* Su- 
dava. 30, Vijayanandana. 31. Bharuka. 32. Vrika. 
33. VAhuka, 34. Sagara. 35. Ansumdu, 36. Dilipa I. 
37. Bbagiratha. 38. Srutasena. 39. Nabhaga. 40. Am- 
varisha. 41* Sindhu-dwipar. 42. Ayuta$wa. 43 - 
parna. 44. Sarvakima. 45 SudAsa. 46. Kalmasha* 

pada* 47* Asmaka. 48 Mulaka. 49 * Anaranya. 

50. Satyarata. 5«. Viswa-saha 52 Duliduha. 53. Ha- 
Vila. 54. Dilipa IK 55. R^hu. 56. Ajaplla. 57. Dasa- 
ratha. 58. RtWaehandra* 
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L Maim (R. V. X. 63. 1 and BtBUWHBEfi), 

Perh. 2800-2790 B.C, 


We liave already shewn that Mann did oot come 
down to India for penitence or after the sp-cahcd 
Deluge. Like Baber, he was forced to leave Cenlral 
Asia, hi the supplication of Manu and others^ Indra 
and Vishou, aided by others led the Northern Colonists 
towards the South, conquered vast tracts in Afghanistan 
and N. India, established ii in the west and ii in india. 
To the lot of Manu, fell a pretty large kingdom. Many 
knew no fighting ; like his father^ he was a great lover 
of learnings religion and peace. He began to rule about 
2800 B. C. He selected an excellent site for his capital^ 
built it on the Sarayu and called it Ajodkya the “'Invin- 
cible City,” It was well guarded with a moat, wall and 
weapons. ^‘It had 8 parts, 9 gates^ and an iron treasury 
and all the pomp and pride of heaven. (Ath Veda* IL 
31* P. 74a,) The Satapatha-Brahmana {L 4, i) stales 
that the river Sad&nirh (Gandaki) formed the eastern 
boundary of Mabu^s realm of ^annple -size/ Probably at 
the instruction of Indra and VishnUj, Manu performed an 
imperial Sacrifice on the river Sarayu. 

In the Mahi^bharata and elsewere. Many is called the 
law-giver, Possit>ly this is true* Manu Is the first king 
of Oudh and the law-giver Manu is one of the earliest of 
the 20 Hindu law-givers. Manu united in him the crown 
and the cowl* He had to organise his first state^ com- 
posed of different races jiving near a hostile population, 
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So^ It is highly probable that he had drafted the Dhar- 
iiia*Sai»tra* (code)^ non lost and ssoi yet recovered. 
■^‘The Dliarma«*Slwtra of Manu was held iss high honour 
in the Sutra Period, as the metrical Code of Mann is 
held In honour in the present-day ® (R, C, Dolt) 

tEB COBB OB MAKE: BOEBIOK OPIKIOKS. 

(i) A work of legislators, 

(j) A manual compiled In the Sutra Period to 
enable young learners to learn their duties a® student*, 
liouseholders and citizens &c. {M, Muiier). 

BATE. 

(s) Hindu —millions of years and the work of 7 
Manus f 

(js) Sir W. Jones — 1300 B. C 

(3) Elphinstone — 900 BI C. 

(4) E, B, Cowell— 300 B. C* in the present form, 

(5) Dr, Buhler— 2 nd. (c) B. C, 1, ,, ,1 >» 

My view — 28th. Century B. C. 

Very high antiquity of Manu, 

Proofs 

(i) Hindu traditions know only, two Manus : the first 
founded the Viiraja Dynasty of Bithoor (30th Century 

B. C.) and the and i* the i*t Solar King of Oudh. 
3800 B. C. No list of sages and seers or kings given in 
tl»e Vedic works or the Epics, gives a sage named 
Manu. The Mahiiblmrata, the lexicographer Amara 
Singha and others make the Solar King Manu the well 
knowa bw-giver* 
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(2) Each of the law-givers must be and was really^ 
such that society might accept his laws with due dcf* 
ereoce for his births learniisg periaoce, good conduct^ 
varied experience, keen insight and a thorough study of 
human nature, country, climate and age. The Solar Manu 
alone was one such 

(3) Manu gives laws for the protect ion of widows : 
and knows nothing of Satism. A law giver of 1200 B. C. 
or later^, must have noticed this. 

(4) The Rig-Veda and Manu*s Code (Chap. VUI, 22 
mention severa powerful Sudra Kingdoms overwhelmed 
with atheists. By 1200 B. C., atheism had almost died 
out in India. 

(5) The differences * of religion and manners from 
those of present times. 

(6) Frequent quotations in old anothers 2 prose 
quotations from Manu are found in the Code of 
Gautama author of Hindu Logic and priest to the 
Janakas of North Behar. (15th’. C. B. C.). 

(7) His town-ships still exist. 

(8) The great mass of the W'ork does faithfully 
represent the spirit and character of the most •ancient 
Hindu world. 

(9) Manuks laws retained some of the Aryan, laws 
and customs of the North j some of the Dravidian 
laws and some ideal laws for gradual perfection of 
society, 

(10) The Code shows that Mauu had brought suf- 
ficient light of the Renaissance. The Caste system had 
already began at Prithudaka^ now Pehoa^ in Bithoor. 
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He fully approved of it and introduced it into his Code 
for immediate gain and to bring society to better 
order. 

(11) He siioiigly enforced the Vedic religion, 
because the aikeisis were very povverfwl and numerous 

then. 

(12) Of the 20 great Hindu Law-givers, 6 belonged 
to the Deva class of the North : Atri was the st'cond 
of the '^^Seven Seers,”* Vishnu was uncle to Manu. 
Atigiras was the third of the ^'Seven Seers/* Usanas 
or Sukra was a poet^ priest to the Dailyas^, astronomer,, 
and a writer of Niii-Sasira (worldly wisdom). Yama 
was a hero, physician and step-brother to Manu. 
'Vrihaspati w'as the spiritual guide to the Devas and* the 
RIsbiB. He quoted some of their laws in his Code. 

(13) His theory of creation from primal wafers was^ 
bo*' rowed from the Rigveda. 

(14) He repeatedly urged all to imitate the lofty 
morals and the pure manners and customs of the Brah- 
manas of Bithoor. By 1200 B. C.,. Bithoor fell from its 
pristine glory. 

(15) . Manu knew nothing of the Deccan. Even his 
J^rymmla was small. By 1200 B. C. or later Arya-^ 
mria comprised the whole of North India and the 
Aryans pushed up to Ceylon and founded small states 
in the Oeccan. Agastya, Parasurama, Rama, Sarabhanga 
and others spread Hindu civilisation to the south. 
Doubtless^ the present Code contains much that is 
original. 
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A code is never the work of a stogie age. All the 
Indian writings, except the Vedas, are later growths and 
not originals. ‘“Manuk's code contains some of the 
earliest and rudest laws, with improvenoiettls of the moil 
enlightened times’® — 

Elphinstone's HisUry of India. 9th Ed, P, 13. 

Like the early British rulers of India, Manu also 
had adopted the policy of conservation and reform^\ 
He retained the indegenous Saws of the Dravidians^ 
and introduced the good laws of the Aryans c?f the 
North and of the model State of Bithoor, with which 
perhaps, he had combined his own ideas of a perfect 
commonwealth He framed laws for the oiganisation 
of his own State, for the guidance of his successors and 
other rulers and for general use. (His code has formed 
the back-bone of the Hindu nation. His code had 
so elevated the early Hindu character that it was praised 
and admired by all foreigners exceedingly.^ 

Like Baber, Manu was not a soldier of fortune 
Not being a fighter himself, he certainly relied upon 
several able and reliable ministers selected from the 
warrior caste. His counsellers and judges were mostly 
taken from the Brahmans. The army was placed under 
a Commander-in-Chief. Possibly, he had a Prime 
Minister to conduct the general administration. His 
War- Minister was also his ambassador. 

His large Kingdom was partitioned into military 
divisions^ each having a body of troops commanded by 
an approved officer. The interna! administration was 
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carried on by a ctiain of civil officers composed of lords 
of one villaRC or town, lo, 100, sooo villages or towns* 
All thc#e officers were appointed by the crown. Each 
was to report all offences, disturbances to his immediate 
siipenor The lord of one grama (village) was paid the 
provisions and other articles to which the king was 
entitled. The lord of two villages would get lo ploughs 
of land ; the lord of loo villages was to have the land 
of a small village ; that of a 1000 villagesj the revenues 
of a large town. These officers had superintendents or 
inspectors over them. They had to check the abuses 
of the district officers. Revenue was paid in grain or 
other agricultural produce. As to the owner of the 
land, Manu says in his Code, Chap. VUI, 39 and 243, 
that ‘''the king is the lord paramount of the soil.'' The 
Hon'ble M. S. Elphinstone thinks that the king owned 
a part and the village communities held the rest in 
common. 

Elphinstone. History of India, gth Ed, P 67. 

Manu had established courts of justice at the Capital 
and at the Important places of the provinces. The 
sources of State-inc#me were the land-revenue, taxation^ 
State mines, half of all precious' minerals foiind in the 
earth, estates for want of heirs, unclaimed properties^ 
20, p. c, on the profit on all sales, court-fees, forests etc. 

The rules on Foreign Policy and War clearly show 
that India even at that early date was divided into 
unequal and Independent States. 

The army was probably maintained by grant of lands 
or assignments. 
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tike the Patriarchs of ail the oaiioiis of old, 
appears to be connected with the tale of a wonderful 
Deluge. The Satapatha Brahmana first gives the tale. 
But the Vedas know it not. We dosiot think it true in 
any way. 

By his chief queen Sraddhd-devi, Mann had 10 
children, of whom Princess Ha was the eldest. He had 
50 other sons by his other •yvives- They quarrelled and 
ruined themselves Manu's was probably a short rule. 
Before his death, he had partitioned bis State among his 
6 children. 3 of his sons took to religion and refused 
royalty. One son took to commerce, the retnainiiig six 
inherited the property. We see here that the idea of 
the indivisibility of the Raj did not yet originate. Even 
the daughter got a fair share. By partition, Princess 
lid, the eldest child, got the Doab 2. e. the laud between 
the rivers Ganges and the Jumna. Ikshaku, the eldest 
son got the kingdom of Kosala lying between the rivers 
Ganges and the Gandaki, This was called Madhyadesa 
i,e, Mid-land of North India. His second sou Nariahyat 
got a tract in the north near the Himalayas. It is said 
that his children were afterwards known as Saka 
Kshatriyas, i. e. Scythians. The 3rd son K&shiu got 
the Vdrskaka kshetra^ prob. a part of Carnal. The 
kingdom of N^bh^ga cannot be identified now. SaryyJtti 
(R. V.) got a state in Gujrat, His son Anrita conquered 
Cathiawar and built the capital Kusa.sthali — afterwards 
known as DwarakJi. 

The Rig-Veda, I. 116. 3 and 5, records the first 
Foreign Invasion of India about aSoo B. C. or a little 
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ater. Siyaoa givers the story thus — The royal 
sage Tugra was a great favourite with the two Asvio 
brothers. Being much ba^rassed by the enemies of a 
different bod, he sent his son Bhujyu with a strong 
army to conquer them. The ship went to the middle 
of the sea and was driven away by high winds and 
wrecked, Then Bhujyu sent a prayer to Asvios for 
rescue. Asvins rescued him with the soldiers and 
brought him home safely to his father in three days and 
nights.” The enemies were either the Assyrians or the 
Egyptians ; in all probability, the former. For, we know 
that Indra had concluded a treaty with Vritra, the great 
Assyrian monarch. (Mahabh. Effort Book, Chap, ji-13 
Indra treacherously broke the terms, afterwards attack* 
ed Vritra and killed him and his brother Vala (Bel). 
The Assyrians roused by the murder of their kings, 
perhaps invaded India repeatedly. As to the slaughter 
of Vritra by Indra, Vide R. V, I. 80. 2 ; III. 33 7 ; I. 
90 I j IX, 63. 24. In the Zend Avesta, Indra is called 
Verathraghna. The Indo-Assyrian relations of those 
limes will partially appear from the following ;~ 

”lf now we compare the Indian narrative with the 
records of the Cuniforin Inscriptione, there can scarcely 
remain a doubt that the Vala of the Rig-Veda, was the 
Belus or Bel of the Inscriptions ; that the lofty capital 
of Vala, in the Rig-Veda, was the lofty citadel of Bel 
in the Inscription ; that the Afiuras, Panis of the Veda„ 
were Identical with Phinides of classical history or 
mythology j that the river crossed by Saraip^ was the 
Euphrates. We find that the Aryans, who emigrated 
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to India were once familiar with the lofty citadel of Bel 
and myst have then lived not very far from the Enph- 
rates/' Dr. K. M. Banerji’s “Aryan Witness*^ P. 62. 

Risk ok thk Lunar Dynasty, 

About 2790 or 88 B.C. Princess Ilk began to rule in 
her capita! at Pratisthina^ near modern Allahabad. She 
was the first Indian lady to sit on .a throne. It is said 
that in male dress and under the male name of Sudyumnm 
ihe ably managed her state for several years. 

She did not marry yet. She would sit on the throne 
in the open court and conduct all state affairs with the 
aid of her ministers. She was fair in form, pure in 
character and fond of hunting excursions. One fine 
spring, mounted on her favourite Sindh horse and 
followed by a large retinue, she went out a-hunting to 
the north of the Himalayas. One day,, for rest, she bad 
entered a fair hermitage cabled the Kumara Sana and 
met Budha there, Charmed by his exceptional beauty, 
she asked him to marry her. Budha. living there on 
penitential purposes, agreed however. .The marriage 
was performed a li Gandharm* Ilk brought down Budha 
to her capital and thenceforward both ruled as joint- 
sovereigns. The great sage Atri was the second of the 
Sapiarshi brothers. He begot Soma honored in the 
Rig-Veda with the title of Raja, He was very powerful. 
His state was in Mongolia, Rig-Vedic Mangar, His 
land yielded abundant crops. Having subdued all the 
chiefs of Central Asia and N. W. India, he performed 
an Imperial Sacrifice under the presidentship of his 
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falher Atri, Thi» aftt^rwards led to the Devdsura War. 
The foulest deed that brought an eternal stain on Somii 
was his stealing Tdridcyh wife of Vrihaspali^ priest lo 
the Devas. Vrihaspati fought with Soma for his wife; 
but was defeated. At last^ with the aid of Indra and 
others, Vrlhaspati^ recovered her. Tktk bore a son by 
Soma. And this son was Budha who.’, married Ihl. He 
was called Budha i, e, wise, for he was noted for wisdom 
from his youth up. He was very handsome in person. 
He studied various sciences* especially medicme. It i$ 
said that he first introduced the ffasfi SMsira i, g. a 
^Treatise on Elephant.'^ Soma also means the m&&m^ 
The Puranjftts have therefore called his line lumt^ 
Though historically wrong, yet the idea is not altogether 
void of poetry. The moon derives her light from the 
sun. nil also derived her life and liglbt from the sune 
(Vivasvkn). 

The king-list of the Lunar Dynasty is shewn thus 
I. Ila, a, Budha & llsi, 3, Puru-rav 4 4. Ayu. 5* 
Nahusha* 6 Yayati. 7, Puru. 8. Janamejaya. 5b 
Piichinvkn. 10. Pravira. 11. Manasyu. la. Cbirupada» 
13. Sudyu. 14. Bahugava. 15. Sanyiti. i6. AhanyAlL 
17. Raudrisva. 18, Riteyu. 19. Rantiniira. 20. Sumall* 

31 . Alii 22. Dushmyanta. 23. Bharata. 24. Bilatha. 
25. Manyu. 26. Vrihat-K«heira, 27, Hasli. a8; 
Ajamira. 29. ♦ Riksba (1). 30. Samvaicana* 31. Kuru. 

32. Janhu" 33. Suratha. 34. Biduratha. 35 SStrva-bhanma. 
36. Jayatsena. 37. Radhika. 38, AjulAyu. 39. Akrodhanml 
40. DevktUhi. 41. Riksha. (2) 42. DiUpa. 43. Pratipa. 
44. Skntanu, 45. Vichitra-Viryya. 46. ' Bliishma. 

i6 
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(RegeaU). 47. Pandu. 48, Dhriiarasblra (Regent) and 
Bhishma ( Protector ). 49. Yudhistbira and Duryyo- 

dhana. 50. Duryyodhana. Then came the P&ndw dynas- 
ty with Yodhisthira as the first ruler (1388' 1373 B. C.) 

Of the so-called Solar and the Lunar dynasties, the 
former was the most predominant from Manu to Rama. 
The latter boasts of several prominent figures. Besides, 
8 different dynastic;^, all noted in history, sprang up 
from It. 


2. Iksha ku. 

Perh, 2790*2750 B. C, 


After a short rule of 10 or 12 years, Mann passed 
Into religious retiresnent. His eldest son Ikshdku Suc- 
ceeded him about 2790 B. C. He is recognised in the 
Rig-Veda and his dynasty is called the Aikskdka, He 
was tail, of golden complexion, sweet in temper and 
strong in brain, body and mind. He received his le«tsons 
from the noted sages and his father. He is called the first 
regular king of Oudb. He ruled wisely and well. He 
was very great and pious and performed many Sacrifices. 
He had lo sons and one daughter. 5 of his sons took 
to religion ; one son turned a merchant, One son viz, 
Sakuni went to the North and founded his line there. 
Bikukshi was the crown-prince. Though his reign was 
probably long, yet we hear of no fresh conquests except 
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that he assisted 2 of his sons hi founding new kingdoms* 
Certainly he strove hard for the thorough organisallon of 
his first State. Prince NimI founded a small state after- 
wards called Mithili or Videha (North Behar). Prince 
VliStIa is said to have built Visdlapuri^ afterwards 
Vmsuii and now Bmmr. Prince Dandaka built a kingdom 
aouih of the Vindhyas, perha|jH-^ between modern 
Nagpur and Nasik. He took to his kingdom many 
Aryan settlers from the North, whom he gave lands 
and wealth. This was, no doubt the fifsi Aryan slate in 
the Deccan. Prince Dandaka employed a sage named 
Sukra as his priest. Everything fared well for some years. 
Then, one day, Dandaka went to his priest’s house, but 
Sukra was not in. Dandaka saw the priest’s daughter 
who had not yet attained her age off puberty. Charmed 
by her beauty, he seized her ; but she asked him to wait 
till the return of her father and then marry her with his 
consent. But unlucky Dandaka paid no heed to her 
words, forcibly raped her and then returned to his capital 
Madhumanta. Very great was the wrairh of Sukra when 
he learnt all these. He cursed Dandaka to perish with 
his people soon. It is aaid that a terrible volcanic 
eruption soon followed and rendered ‘he fertile valley 
into an arid waste, by the ceaseless downpour of burning 
ashes for days together. (Ram. VH. 92-94. cantos), 
This awful calamity reminds us of the dreadful cata- 
strophe connected with the origin of the Dead Sea. 
The neighbouring country where the sages hao already 
repaired, leaving the sinful kingdom of Dandaka became 
afterwards known as Janasihina., Thus ended the first 
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Aryan slate of the South, afterwards called the Dandaka. 
Forest. Some, identify it with the later Dhanakaiaka. 

The Old Testament and several Hindu works speak 
of a Universal Deluge, Other Hindu works make it an 
Untimely Deluge of a minor kind. We have dis- 
believed the tale of the Universal Deluge. But several 
contemporary events attract our attention. The ruin 
of Prince Dandaka’s realm by volcanic eruption ; the 
rising of the sea bed and forming the coast-strips now 
known as Bombay, Konkon and Malabar ; the sinking 
of the Indo-African Continent^, our ancient Flaksha 
Dwtpa and a high rising of the Arabian Sea known to 
the Hindus as an untimely Deluge/' Probably all these 
were the effects of a violent volcanic eruption J 

The crown-prince Bikukshi also gave the king some 
trouble. One day, to perform a Sraddha ceremony, the 
king ordered Prince Bkukshi to procure meat. The 
Prince hunted many animals. Hungry and thirsty, he 
however ate a hare in the wood and brought, the reSI to 
•Ikshaku. The royal priest discovered that the meat 
was rendered impure by the prince's eating a hare. So, 
it was rejected. This foul act of the Prince earned him 
the opprobrious title of (Hare-Catcr). fkahaku 

got so much annoyed at the Prince's act that he disin- 
herited him. He died after a long and prosperotis reign 
(perh 2750 B, C,) 
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ii. BiknksM (Vishnu and Other Purans. 
Mauabh). 

Fcrh, 2750^:2730 B. C. 


tbo (loath of Ikfihakn, the royal priest, the mini- 
sters and the leading people crowned Bikukshi king. 

He is called a mjarshi /. e, saintly king. He ruled his 
kingdom on righteons principles. In religious turn of 
nnnd, he was like his grandfather Manu. He begot 15 
sorts, the eldest of whom, Paranjaya (lit. Victor) was a 
great hero. The. Prince was very carefully trained. 


di. Paraiijaya.(MAHABH and purans). 
Perl). 2730 2700 B. C. 


On Uie retirement of Bikukshi, the crown-prince 
Paranjaya Kucceeried him to the throne. His queen 
ManoniuJlthini, dangliter of Bharga Deva, was a beauty. 
He had several sons i nd two daughters Princess TirA- 
vati was married to Chandrasekhara, prince of Karavira- 
pura on the river Drtshadvati in Bitbfpor. Prince 
Chandrasekhara, was the. great-grandson of Daks'ha of 
K&nakhala near Hurd war. The other Princess is said’ to 
have been a queen of Yayali of the Lunar line. Paranjaya 
was ambitious and very fond of glory. His renown as a 
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great warrior had iteached eveo the North. For, at this 
tisrse^ the Devas, defeated by the Asuras, applied to him 
for aid. It is said that he agreed but demanded that he 
would fight for them, if their king Indra should bear 
him to the field on his shoulder. Of course, the Devas 
could not yield to such ar disgrace. However, at their 
entreaty, he agreed to fight from on the bump of a big 
bull of the Devas, called Indra. Paranjaya led the com- 
bined army against the Asuras (Assyrians f) whom he 
defeated signally# The victory earned him the title of 
Kakustha (i e, Victor of the Bull). His Indian exploits 
are almost forgotten. For distinction, the Solar Line is 
often called the ‘Xine of Kakutstha/’ Paranjaya was 
followed by two peaceful kings (Nos. 5 and 6 ) whose 
reigns were by no means eventful. They may have 
ruled till 2660 B. C. 

[The Lunar Dynasty! — The first several kings of the 
Lunar dynasty, recognised in the Rig Veda, deserve 
special notice here. By HA Budha had 4 sons viz. 
Pururav®, Utkala, Ga,ya and Vimala. I'he eldest 
Pururava came to the throne perhaps about 2738 B. C* 
The other three Princes are said to have founded their 
kingdoms in the Deccan. According to one account, 
Utkala acquired Orissa j Prince Gaya won the Ga)d. 
Province and built the capital named after him 
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PurnraTa . 

( Perh. 2758-2748 B. C. (R, V. X. 95 18.) 


He was an accomplished king. He was brave, learn* 
ed, liberal, and given to the performance of various 

sacrifices. In his time he was unrivalled in prowess 
and fame. It is said that he had established his supre- 
macy over 13 islands of the ocean. His aid was often 
courted even the Devas of the North. Fe defeated 
the Asuras for Indra who honored the valiant Indian 
monarch with half his seat. While there, Urvasi the 
fairest dancing girl of Indra's court was one day jstolcn 
by some robbers. Pururavdi however, rescued her by 
his valour. Now Urvasi became passionately enamoured 
of the young accomplished king. The Devas allowed 
her to marry Pururava, as the latter also agreed, In 
several hymns of the Rig-Veda, learned Urvasi has 
herself narrated her love (R. V. X. 95), He begot in her 
several sons of whom Prince Ayu was the eldest. The 
later life of Pururava was rather unhappy. Power 
begot his pride ; he fell out with the ministers and the 
sages and stole their wealth and jewels. Many tried 
to make him better, but in vain. Power and greed 
made him mad and blind. To the great relief of all, he 
soon fell ill and died. Prince Ayn succeeded him. He 
m recognised iu the Rig-Veda, He was warlike like his 
father* R, V* L 53. 8-10^ states that at his time 20 
kings with 60,099 soldiers fought against a young 



:urDaoce in the land. Later on^ Nahuaha grew very 
ked and unpopular, He forced the sages to pav 
I tribute for the extensive estates they owned. Hi$ 
acious presumption reached its climax when he forced 
n the seers to bear his palanquin. Fortune raised 
I to the most exalted place before his fall. Indra^ 
1 at that tirne fell vacant. The Devas and the seers 
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elected Nahusha Jndra. In this new sphere, he proved 
himself worthy but his insolence did not lessen at alL 
He insulted the Devas and seers j nay one day, he even 
asked liidrani to be his wife. In the meantime, the 
missing Indra suddenly made bis appearance, Nahusha 
was then disgrcefully driven out from the Deva throne 
(Mahabh, Effort-Book). Probably he did not live long 
after this, Of his six sons, fhe eldest Yati refused 
royalty, and turned an anchorite. So the second son 
Yayiti was placed on the throne. U is said that he had 
brought the dramatic performance to Iifdia from the North 


Yayiti ( R. V. X. 63. 1 . ) 

Perh. B. C. 2700 to 2650. 


Yaydti ha* been called the '‘Jewel of the Lunar 
dynasty." He was very powerful, popular and good. 
He organised a very strong army, We are told he 
had subdued almost all the kings of fndia in 7 days. 
His accomplishments were highly admired even by the 
Devas who asked him to perform various socrifices. 
Like hi.s father, he also performed an Imperial Sacrifice. 
But unlike him, he was at first very modest, considerate 
and merciful, He had two chief queens, Devayani and 
Sarmisthii whose marriage forms an interesting little 
episode. Sarmislha was the daughter to king Vrisha 
parvan and Devayani was daughter to Sukra priest to 
Vrisahaparvan. 
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One day, these two girls were bathing together in a 
tank, Devayani rose out of the water first and through 
mistake, wore the cloth of Sarmisthii This act so 
much annoyed and wounded the vanity of the princess 
that she hurled her into a blind well. Poor Devayani 
wept and groaned there alone in that lonely wild 
Luckily Yayitti came to that part of the wood while 
coming back from ‘hunting, in quest of water. Out of 
compassion be raised her from the well and afterwards 
married her at her own request. Th€ cruel act of 
Sarmistha much enraged Sukra who told Vrishparvan 
everything. The king, to punish Sarmistha, ordered 
her to go as a maid-servant with Devayani, when the 
latter was married to Yayati. After some time, Sar 
mistha also was married by Yayati. Later on, Yayatf 
honored her much. Devayani was a Brahman girl Prin« 
cOfses were sometin»es married to sages, but the sages 
seldom gave their daughters in marriage to kings. Such 
marriages were no doubt, allowed in society, though 
not so admired. 

Here we cannot but note one point in particular ; 
Our remote ancestors, ! mean the Aryans of those times, 
were not thoroughly civilised. We have already said 
that Soma stole his priesPs wife, nay even fought to 
retain her. Prince Dandaka raped his priesPs daughter. 
Prince Nimi insulted his priest because he had come 
late to perform his sacrifice. Here Sarmistha cast their 
priest^s daughter into a well ! Vena and Nahusha were 
mad tyrants. We shall see later on that such slights* 
resulted- in a long and deplorable war between the 
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Brahmans and the Warriors. Yayati was an overlord* 
late in life^ tie grew very insolent and overbearing. He- 
often insulted the Brahmans, seers and others. 

By the two queens he had 5 sons and several daugh- 
ters. Yayati also married a daughter of the Solar king 
Paranjaya. Perhaps she was childless, (Brahma Purana). 
Devayani presented him Yadu and Turvasu and Sar- 
mlstha, Druhyu, Anu and Puru, Yadu was the eldest 
and Puru the youngest, prince. All but Puru, were 
very disobedient to their father. Impatient of his long 
reign, perhaps not less than 50 years, the eldest prince 
Yadu revoked against his father. Princes Druhyu, Anu 
and Turvasu followed Yadu who proclaimed himself 
emperor and began to rule from a new capital on the 
Ganges. He summoned the vassal kings to pay him 
homage and even insulted and 'punished many who 
refused to do so, He even thought of imprisoning his 
old father, But Yayati promptly put down the rebellion 
and pardoned the Princes. He now thought of retire- 
ment But before going, he set aside the 4 elder princes 
from the throne and declared"the youngest and obedient 
son Puru as heir. On the coronation day, the leading 
Brahmans, sages and others came and asked Yayati why 
he #A» g^dng to enthrone Puru to the exclusion of the 
4 elder princes. Y>yati spoke of their insubordination 
and they were satisfied, He gave Ptrru theJarge king* 
doiii and.4 minor kin.gdoms to the 4 other sons, under 
Puru. Thus, Puru got the Doab and other parts of the 
empire. Turvasu got the south-eastern part. Druthyu got 
the western part, Yadu got a small kingdom in the 
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Deccan ; Ainu was placed in the North. They were all 
under Puru, Having made these arrangeonents, Yayali 
repaired to the Bhrihdatunga Hill where he lived with 
his queens for some years yet, (Mahabh, Book I. Chap. 
89; also Dhritarashtra’s counsels to Duryyodhana before 
the War, &c.) 

The good counsels of Yayali to his son Puru, at the 
time of coronaUon are well worth quoting here. — 

^'All the lands that lie between the Ganges and the 
Jumna are thine. My son, the peaceful is superior 10 
the angry j the patient the impatient, man to lower 
animals and the learned to the unlettered. Never take 
revenge 5 don’t tyrannize over others ; don't speak 
harshly to others ; don’t subdue your enemies by loyv 
means. Never displease others by your tongue-holts. 
Bear vip patiently all malice, all abuse &c/Be mercifdl, 
friendly, charitable and affable to all. Honor the res- 
pectable. Always give, but never beg.'’ 

Five distinguished dynasticii sprang up from tlm 
five heroic sons of Yay^iti, all of whom are honored in 
the Rig-Veda for their valour and mii.nificent donations 
10 the seers. Puru’s was the main line, Yadu's was 
the Yadava line afterwards famous in the Deccan and 
western India.' Krishna was born of it. Druhyu’s 
was the famous Bhoja clan of Central India and 
Malwa. The children of Turvasu, living in the west, 
in the land of Raja Varuna, became known as Fawams, 
They probably marched westward, reached Egypt and 
■finally settled in Greece, The Greeks also claim to be 
the sons of Ourunos. Their language, mythology, custom 
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&c. clearly show their affinity with the Indians. Hindu 
tiadiuon abandons Arm and notes that lie went to the 
west and became the king of a MUchcha Desa. Pum 
was a good ruler and perhaps reigned till 2600 B. C, 

About this time, a mighty and generous king named 
Sudksa ruled in N, W, India, His father was Atithigva 
(alias Pipvana or Divodasa) and grandfather, Devabana 
(R, V. I» 51. 6; I. iia. 14 j L 130, 7). 'Fhey were 
Non-Aryan kings, though we do not know their line. 
It is said tiiat witli Indra's help, Sudasa succeeded in 
conquering many countries, The Aitareya Bt&hmana 
states that Raja Sudasa conquered the whole of India, 
I he Rig-Veda calls him the greatest hero of the age. 
His glories evoked the jealousy of other ndghty kings. 
Under the leadership of Anu and Druhyu, an army o£ 
fh 6 G 6 men took the field against Sudasa ; but he sig- 
nally defeated them (R, V. VII. 18) At one time, 
Sud^sa <iefeated 10 independent kingi^ who had come 
against him with a large combined army. 1 he action 
is known as *The Battle of the Ten Tribes.* Raja 
Swdasa killed over 60,000 soldiers in it, (R. V. Vll. 18.) 

Sudasa was a very great patron of fearning, religion 
and good works. His patronage to Vasistaj, Visvkmltra 
and their children are thankfully mentioned in the- 
Rig-Veda (I'hese sages should not be confounded 
with the later sages of like ’hai^es) On one occasion, 
Sudasa gave to Triliu (title, Vasisia) 200 cowt, j 
cars, 4 horses and many gold ornaments. Other polfts- 
and learned men also ahvays received many benefits 
at bis hands, Vasista has amply praised Sudasa in 
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R. V. VII, 22-23* encoerage learning atsd religious 
deeds, his purse was always open. He w«ts ever kind 
to the poor and very hospitable to guests and strangers. 
The Rig-Veda makes repeated mention of irwaiiy 
■worthy kings and emperors of the period. Of theni^ 
some are busy with conquests, sortie with grand sacri- 
fices, some are becoming rajarshis by pious deeds and 
life ; some are becoming famous by good administra- 
tion. Such scrambling for ovarlordship continued for 
centuries. 


7. Visvagna> 8 wa (Mauabh). 

2660 to 2620 B. C. 


The sixth Solar king Prilhu, a good ruler, wa« 
succeeded by his son Visvagaswa, said to have been very 
powerful, heroic, uiagnaniinous and endowed with all 
other princely qualities. His cavalry, (he finest in the 
land never came back defeated from any quarter. His 
conquests, sacrifices and gifts were numerousi. (Mahabh. 
Anukrainanika). He was succeeded by his son Ardra, 
perh. in 2620 B.C.) a mere blank name. Probably he was 
very mild, and peaceful. The gih king YuvanAswa the 
First, w also mentioned in the Mahabh. Anukramanika 
as very brave, generous and accomplished. He married 
hi9 princess Kiveri to Janhu, born of the line of 
AmAvasu, 2nd son of Pururava. He reigned perh. 
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till 3590 B* C. His SOU and successor^ Srivasla Built 
the city of (perh. in 2580 B. C.) in N. Oudh^ 

which afterwards became so famous in both Hindu and 
Buddhist connection ( 6th C. B. C. ) The ruins of 
Sravasti are still extant in Gaur — (now, Gonda district). 
Sravasta was succeeded by his son Vrihadaswa perh. 
in 2560 B, C. A very strong cavalry formed the best 
part of his army. It is said that he was an "invincible 
Raja.^' He was very mighty, quick and pious. He 
reigned long, perh. till 2525 B. C. Desirous of retire- 
ment he installed Prince Kuvaldsva on the throne. At 
that time the great sage Utanka appeared and requested 
him to stay and rid the land of the oppressions of the 
mighty D4.vava king Dhundu, Vrihadasva begged to 
be excused and ordered Kuvalasva to check Dhundu. 
The Daityas were cousins to the Deva Aryans. Yet 
there was great political enmity^ between the two 
Houses. One tine of the Daityas had attained great 
power and eminence in the Indian Desert. Dhundu 
was the present king of the Desert. He was a very 
great hero and his army also very large and strong. 
Usually he hated the Brahmans, the sages and other 
Aryan kings 

In bravery and other princely qualities, Kuvalasva 
far surpassed hb father. He had many sons all of 
whom were learned, powerful and terrible. He was good, 
pious and heroic. His power of endurance w^as extra 
ordinary. He was very quick in moving hiS army. 
After necessary pl^eparation he declared war upon 
Dhundu and invaded his Desert kingdom » He led the 
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main part of tlie army, his sons acting as assistants. 
A terrible fight ensued and raged long. Loss of lives 
00 both sides, was very great. After a good deal of 
strenuous exertions, Dhundti was killed by a fire-weapon. 
Victory earned Kuvalasva great fame and the glorious 
title of Dhundn~mara. (Date perh. 2524 or 23 B. C.) 
Kuvalaswa ruled till 2500 B. G, (Mahabh.) 


eHHPTER II. 

State of the Coantry. B. 0. 3000-2600. 

The Vbbtc Age. 

The date of the Vedic Age is not yet certain. For- 
merly it was supposed to be from 2780 6. C. to 1820 
B. C. But the most recent theory on the point is that 
it extended from 4500 B. C.' to 2500 B. C. In India, 
we are practically concerned with its duration from 
3000 B. C. to 2500 B. C. During these five centuries, 
the Aryan settlers, colonists, adventurers and ‘‘Pilgrim 
Fathers” had got an almost secure footing in North India 
up to as far east as Mithila or North Behar, and pro- 
bably a little beyond the Vindbyas. Whatever be the 
boasts of our ancestors, it is almost certain that their 
small states were like to many islands in the sea of 
Dravidians, Turks and other Non-Aryans, And these 
Dravidians were no mean rivals. If the Aryans were 
“lordly lions,” the Dravidians were “terrible tigert.” It 
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is also likely that the Aryans learned much from the 
Dravidians. Hostilities over, the Non-Aryans subroltled 
themselves to a higher civilisation and a nobler religion 
and were slowly coming under the influence and power 
of the Indo-Aryans. They formed the mass of the 
new community. 

Below Is given a sketch of the state of the country 
during the five centuries touching on several points 
of our early national life in India. 

I, Political Condition — At first there was great 
political unrest. The Aryans had constant dread and 
dangers from the unfriendly natives and also from the 
foreign invaders, such as Osiris and Isis of Egypt 
and the Assyrians, To the friendly natives, the Aryans 
were merciful and granted them Aryan francise. 

Even then the Indo-Aryans quarrelled among them- 
selves and with the other powers of the land. Of course 
there are moments when quarrels arise on just grounds 
But a wise people evades quarrels to seek higher 
benefits in common interests. We Hindus never know 
unity . The Muhammadan rulers taught us no better 
lessons. It is the English who, for the first time, are 
leaching us all to think alike, feel alike, love our country 
alike and look for our common interests, forgetting 
mutual jealousies— forgetting caste, creed and colour!} 
IL Religion During the Period, the Indo-Aryans 
appear to have been very bold and free in their religiou'S 
thoughts. There were at least 4 different 'religions 
prevalent among them viz, the Vedic Beligion, Brah- 
manism, Materialism or Atheism and Jainism. 
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•conquests^ sacrihces and gifts were nunneroii^* (Mahabh 
Anukramanika). He was succeeded by his son Ardra 
perh. in 2620 B.C.) a mere blank name. Probably he wai 
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existence, while the Vedic Priests aimed at excellent 
performance of Vedic rites that were calculated to give 
eternal bliss Bached by the kings, the Vedic Priests 
grew very Important and powerful, while the Rfshis 
lived aloof, worshipping in their own ways. (jood 
kings honoured them with gifts, free lands, reverence, 
safety &c. Yet there were wicked and powerful kings who 
dishonoured them, forced them to pay for their estates, 
whipped and kicked them even. The Vedic religion 
declined not under the Rishis but under the Priests, 
as we shall see later on. 

Religion prevailed in society. Most of the people 
were pious, truthful and moderate. From the simple 
and sincere Nature-worship rose thought-idolatry ; 
thence heno-theism, then monotheism. There were 
perfect toleration and Catholic ideas. 

Of the different doctrines of the Period, the Vedic 
religion was the oldest. But it assumed two different 
forms viB, /I and Daiva, professed by the Rishis 
and the Devas. The former was philosophical^ while 
the ^ popular^ 

The Rig-Veda bears the clear traces of polytheism, 
heno-theism, and monotheism, 

The Vedic religion was simple and patriarchal. Tlie 
\ryans in India were a conquering race, full of self- 
assertion, vigour, strong love of action and a capacity 
for active enjoyments. They knew no discontent with 
prMnt life which tormented the later Hinduij so 
much. They nevei left the world in disgust, but ever 
lived in homes and hearth, amidst pleasures and mirth, 
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now worshipping, now fighting and now ploughing. 
Even the Rishis were not a distinct class but good 
householders like us, owning estates, fighting battles, 
tending cattle^ teaching pupils^ and instructing people 
and the kings^ framing laws, writing books and dis- 
covering new truths. ^ The first Indo-Aryans were still 
far removed from the ‘'contemplative and passive 
Hindus'^ of later times. 

They had no rigid casi€^ no priest^ no temple^ no 
idols, no offerings, no idea of an incarnaliow^ no triad, 
no hero-worship. They v’orshipped the beneficent, 
cheerful and beautiful gods of nature such as Indra, 
Agni, Varuna, Ndsatya %€, It was a religion of sacrifice 
consisting in the libation of Soma-juice mixed with milk. 
They prayed for health, wealth, prosperity, good off* 
spring, good cattle and the ruin of their enemi«ts. 

The worship of Indra was peculiar to India but never 
known in the North nor to the other Aryan nations of 
the world. While Dyaus., Gk. Zeus, Lat Jupiter, A. S. 
Tin, German Zio. Mitra^ Agni, VaruiKi and some others 
were the common gods of the Northern Aryans. 

{JTht Rig-Vedic hyinbs knew no wicked divinities, 
no mean and harmful practices and ‘‘give evidence 
of an exalted and comprehensive morality and grave 
duties./ 

Ordinarily,' each householder was lamself the priest, 
the warrior and the cultivator. Kings and rich men 
employed priests for grand sacrifices ; again when a 
whole village would perform some common worship, 
priests were engaged and paid. 
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1'he roligioo of the Rig Veda has been called a 
progressive religion. For it travels from the simple 
childlike worship apd admiration of the ruddy dawn, to 
the deep and sublime attempt to grasp the mysteries 
of creation and its great creator. 

I'he Rig-Vedic Aryans were conscious off sins and 
believed that God, sincerely prayed to., might take away 
all sins. The notions of’a future life are no doubt in* 
dicatedj, but the doctrine of a future life, the transmi- 
gration of soul, cycle of rebirths^ torments of numberless 
hells are not yet distinct. Atonememf for sins, 
the firaddba ceremony for the dead were well-known. 

(2) Rise of Materialism or Atheism, — Some tribes 
of the Northern Aryans appear 10 have been quite anta- 
gonistic to the Vedic religion. They were atheisis and 
did not belieVe in gods, 'soul, religious rites, next world 
&c With them, the attainment of materialistic happi- 
ness was the Summum Bonum of life. They believed 
in the eternity of matter. ‘'Eat, drink and be merry ; 
for nothing remains after death'^*— was their cry. 
Though they had no practical religion, yet, probably 
they had good morals which they admitted as the 
essential laws of matter. 

Of the Daitya Aryans, Hiranya-Kasipu and Aswa- 
griva, two powerful monarchs were staunch atheists. 
The former is notorious for the persecution of his 
eldest prince Pralh^da who was devoted to the Vedic 
religion. Aswagriva, a sworn enemy of the Vedic 
faith, tried to efface all Vedic trace from the world. It 
H said that he once stole the Veda and often harassed 
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the performance of sacrifice. From that meraori- 
xidon of the Vedtc hymns became a necessity. Later 
on, Vribaspati priest to the Devas, luriiied Atheism to 
a political purpose. It is said that Sue had attacked 
Gdjairi (the holiest Rig-Vedic hymn personified) on the 
head and fractured it : the meaning is plain. He first 
formulated these atheistical views into .something like 
a philosophy. (Vish. Puran, Matsya Puran, Lunar Dy, 
Chapter. 

These Atheists grew nuinerou.s and powerful. In 
India, they were not allowed to Hve in ihe Aryan 
States j so they generally lived in the Sudca Kingdoms* 
On the other hand^ Brahmins were not allowed to live 
in the Sudra States “overwhelmed with aibeists.’^ 
These atheists w-ere powerful in the court of Janaka of 
North Behar The spread of S^nkhya philosophy soon 
weakened the force of their argumentii. The sect, 
however continued long. We hear of six other 
human Buddinas before SSikya Muni* But we do not 
know w'hen and where they lived and taught and whal 
success they had gained. 

(3) Rise of Jainism. Like Brahmanism, Jainitm 
also is a very ancient religion of India. [See Jain 
Harivansa or Aristanemi Parana,] The Vedas do not 
know this new creed, but the MahubhArata, Agni and 
other Purans mention it “Owing to the diversity of 
religions such as Aryan, Jain and Mlechcha &c., people 
become doubtful/^ Mah^tbharat. Peace Book. Ch. 258* 

A yina is a spiritual conqueror Ais religion is 
Jaliiisoi. Rishabha Deva was a king of the Vairaja 
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dynasty in Bithoor (29th century B. C.). He had 
married Jayanti, daughter of Indra, the Raja of the 
Oeva>Aryans. He ruled for some time, then suddenly 
grew disgusted with the world, left the Raj to his eldest 
Prince Bharata and practised severe penance for some 
time. He became Siddha i. e. successful. Then he 
came back from the mountains and declared himself as 
Jina, spiritual conqueror. ^His tenets were (i) 
Salvation is possible without the idea of a God. 
(ii) Eternity of Matter : creation is eternal and self- 
sown. (iii) Moral self-culture, (iv) Perfect preserva- 
tion of all life. It is said that he himself had initiated 
King Vena of the same Vaimja dynasty. Probably, he 
was much influenced by the Sunkhya creed of Kapila. 

His disciples became known as Yatis. ffThe Vedas 
allowed the slaughter of animals only for sacrificial 
purposes, but Jainism allowed no sacrifice, no harm of 
any living thinglj The Jainas lived on hils or in forests 
far away from human dwellings, almost in a state of 
nature. They would eat only those ripe fruits that fell 
from trees of themselves, would make fire with dry 
logs. It is evident that the religion was not at first 
meant for the mass. Probably in other respects, the 
founder agreed with the Rishis. Another distinctive 
feature of Jainism is that '‘nothing can be predicted 
with certainty,” Hence Jainism has been sometimes 
called Syht-h&da. 

Jainism is still a living religion, being professed by 
over five millions of the Indians. They have ever held 
an intermediate position between the Hind u s and the 
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Buddhists. They agree with the Caste System. This 
exists in full force in the South and West of India ; 
it is dormant in the north-east. Besides, they have 
numerous divisions of their own avoiding inter-marriage 
and other intercourse. 

No doubt, they deny the scriptural character of the 
Vedas, yet they allow them great authority in all points 
agreeing with their religion. They have great objec- 
tion's to bloody sacrifices and loss of life which burnt 
offerings cause. They admit the whole of the Hindu 
gods, worship some of them, but consider them inferior 
to their saints (Arhata) Jains have some opinions 
peculiar to them, worship of Che TirthankSiras, 24 
for tne past, 24 for the present and 24 in future. 
Rishabha Deva or Adindtha is the first Jina of the present. 
Parsyan^tha (8th century B. C.) and Vardhamana 
Mah^vira (6th century B. C. are the;a3rd and the 24lh 
Tirthankaras or Reformers, They give no preference 
to the greater gods of the Hindus. They have 64 
Indras and 22 Devis. 

They have no veneration for relics, no monastio 
establishments; their priests are called Vaiis. 

They are of all castes. They wear very large loose 
white mantles 5 their heads are bare, hair and beard 
clipped ; they carry a black rod and a brush for sweeping 
away animals : They live on alms and never bathe. 

They agree with the Buddhists in denying the 
existence or at least the activity and providence of God ; 
in believing in the eternity of matter j in the worship 
of deified saints ; in their scrupulous care of animal 
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life j in their having no hereditary priesthood 5 In 
disclaiming the divine authority of the Vedas and in 
having no sacrifice and no respect hr ^re ; in consider- 
ing a state of impassive abstraction as supreme felicity 
and in all the doctrines which they hold in common 
with the Hindus. 

We have seen that our early Rishis had protested 
against the grand sacrifices, especially the slaughter of 
animals in them, introduced by the Devas ; The result 
was that a bitter strife ensued between the Rishis and 
the Devas, in which the Rishis were driven out of the 
North. **Md hins.yih Sarva-bhutAnV* is a lesson of the 
Rig-Veda, meaning *Da not harm allything^ The 
bloody sacrifice came to India with the new settlers and 
gradually tended towards so much barbarity that even 
Human Sacrifice was deemed highly meritorious and 
actually performed. The Rishis spoke against it j 
Kapila disapproved it and Ris^habha Deva preached 
against it. Though the Agni Purana has branded 
Rishabha Deva as a Pdshanda (wicked heretic), yet we 
find the names of Kapila, Rishabha Deva and Buddha 
on the list of the 22 Avataras. (Bh%avat). 

Liteeature. 

(a) The Rig-Veda "Originally the Rig-Veda had 
over a lakh of hymns" — says It-Cbing the Chinese Indian 
traveller (671 699 A. D.) Acc. to the Charana'^Vyuha-^ 
a work of Vyasa on the Vedas, it had originally 10,580 
hymns. Now there remain only 1,017 hytnns. The resfe 
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have fallen into disuse. Of the 31 branches, only 5 
¥12 — the Siikala. Vdskala, AsvalAyna, S^nkhiyana and 
Manduka were chief. Now only the Skkala branch Is 
extant containing 1^017 hymns. These Vedk lyricfi 
mostly sing the praise of various gods. Therefore it 15 
rightly called a Book of Psalms. It is the most impor- 
tant and the oldest of the Vedas. Prof. Max Muller 
says in this ‘^^Origio and Growth of Religion'^ — 

‘^One thing is certain ; there is nothing more ancient 
and primitive not only in fndia hut in the whole Aryan 
world than the hymns of the Rig- Veda.** 

There are, however, reasons to believe that some 
portions of Book X of the Rig-Veda wer#» a much later 
addition. It treats of many new things viz, cosmogony, 
philosophy, wedding, burial rites, spells, incantations 
&c. Us relation to the other Vedas is cloaely akin. 
The other Vedas borrowed largely from it. The fixity 
of the Rig-Vedic text dates from a period not later 
than 1,000 B. C. (A. A. Macdonell.) 

The first arrangement and classification of the Vedas 
was by Atharvan (perhaps 2900 B. C. or later), And 
the second, by Vyasa almost about 1400 B. C., some 
years before the Mahlibharata War (1389 B. C.) And 
this date of the fixity of the Vedic text cannot be much 
earlier — as the praise of Dasaratha, Rama and Sknianu 
are recorded, Rama ruled about 1450 or 1460 B C 
(b) Language, Accent and Metres ;~''^The language 
in which the Vedas were composed, is an older form of 
classical Sanskrit, The text of the 4 Vedas and of 
2 Brahmanas — has been preser»;^ed In an accented form. 
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'Fhe Vedic accent was a musical one depending on the 
pitch of the voice like that in ancient Greek. It later 
gave place to a stress accent The Rig-Vedic hymns 
consist of stanzas ranging in number from 3 to 58 but 
usually in 10 or 12. Various metres are used. The 
metre GAyatri embraces nearly ^/4 and Trishtubh, of 
^11 the stanzas. The literary, as vyell as metrical skill 
with which the hymns of the Rig-'Veda are composed^ 
is considerable.*^ 

A. A. Macdonell : I. G. I VoL 11. P. 210. 

(c) Its Authors : — Hindus in general believe without 
proof that God revealed the Vedas to some chosen 
Rbhis. As ^divine revelation*^ does not possibly come 
within the domain of history, we need not discuss the 
point here at all. We are indebted for these lyrical 
hymns to many enlightened seers and ladies. 

The 8 Rishis from whom — we — the Brahmins of 
India claim descent — composed many good hymns. 
^6 of the 10 Books (H to VII) are homogeneous in ar- 
rangement, while each of them is the work of a different 
family of seers. The ist. 8th and the loth Books agree 
in being made up of a number of groups, based on 
identity of authorships I G. I. Vol. II. P. 209. 

One point deserves special notice here : so great 
was the appreciation of merits in those times that hymns 
composed by other persons than the highborn seers 
were cordially welcome by the seers : For instance, 
one Vedic writer says, (R V IX. ua) “My father is a 
physician, my mother grinds corn in a mill j but see I 
compose a Vedic hymn f* Again, (R. V. X.) Kavasa 
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Ailusa was a Non-Aryan convert (our Sudra) but hr 
became a rishi and composed Vedic hymns, llie female 
Vedic writers are briefly noted below : — 

(1) Viik Devi — daughter of rishi Ajubhrina'— €<»m 
posed the 8 riks of 125 Sukta, Book X., Rij^-Veda 'These 
8 riks are known as Devi-Sukta^ In the ancient Ve<iir 
times, the custom of reading the Dcvi-Sukia on some 
special occasions, was in vogue, in modtnn limes the 
Chandi (recounting of tiie Deeds of Durgd) by M*ir- 
kandeya, has supplanted the Devi-Sukiti , only as an 
echo of the latter. In the said 8 hymns, VAk Devi has 
fully expressed her ideas of monotheism and chastity 
it was really she and not Sankarachirya (B, 788 A. Di), 
who had hrst expounded the monotheistic view of God. 

(2) Biswavaru of the Atri clan, was the composer 
of 6 hymns. R. V., Book V. and Anuvak^ 28 Sukta 
These display the extremely tender ideas, beauty and 
sweet affections of female hearts. 

(3) Adiii, wife of the great sage Kasyapa and 
daughter of king Daksha^ ami n»other of the 12 Adilya 
brothers of the Deva Aryans, composed 5 hymns of 
R. V. Book X. 153 Sukta • also the 5ih, 6th ami the 7l:h 
hymns of R. V., Book IV. 18 Sukta. 

(4) Apal^ of the Atri clan composed, like Biswavara 
the 8 hymns of R V. VIII, 91 Sukta. 

(5) Yami wrote the ii>t, 3rd, 5th, 7th an<i mth hyums 
of R.V. 10 Sukta and also the 5 hymns of *54th sukta. 

(6) Urvasi herself described her love and marriage 
with Puru-raba— -a Lunar king in 7 hymns of the 95th 
Sukta, Book X., Rig-Veda. 
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(7) LopamudiH-^princess o( Vidarbha and wife of 
the great ,sage^ Agastya composed the first two hymos 
of the 179th Sukta— of^ Book k Rig-Veda. 

(8) Romasi — queen of BhAva-Yavya and mother 
of king Svanaya. composed the 7th hymn of 126th 
sukta, Book L Rig-Veda, 

(Hernendra N. Sinha in Sanjibani. Feb, 10-11*1911.) 

(e) Sts religion — The religious, character of the 
Vedic literature is very prominent. From beginning 
lo end^ the Vedic literature bears an exclusively reli- 
gious stamp. primary doctrine of the Vedas is 
the unity of God. ^'There is in truth^* say repeated 
texts, *^but one Deity— -the Supreme Spirit — the Lord 
of the Universe, Whose work is the universe/^ Thus, 
the I ndo- Aryans no more worshipped Nature nor her 
Powers personified, but the great God of Nature. The 
natural agencies were mere ‘'aids/^ 

The Vedas no doubt mention Brahmd, Vishnu and 
Siva— the three chief manifestations of the Divinity 
and most other gods, but no hero-worship.) The triad 
enjoy no pre-eminence, nor special adoration. There 
is no mention of incarnation. ({ There seem to have 
been no images and no visible types of the objects of 
worship. The practical part of religion consisted of 
ritual and moral.)) An Aryan^s second birth through 
his investiture with the sacred thread, makes him a 
dwija (fewke-born). Gdyairi^ the most holy verse of 
the Vedas is enjoined to be repeated either, as devotion 
or expiation and whkh, joined to universal benevolence,, 
may raise him to beatitude without the aid of any other 
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religious exercise., Mr. Colebrookc explaios the Gdyatri 
thus — '‘Let us meditate the adorable light of the Divine 
Ruler j may it guide our intellects,"* 

Gods- are worshipped by burnt offerings of melted 
butter and libations of the Soma juice. Slaughter of 
animals, only for sacrificial purposCsS, is allowed. 
Offerings of perfumes and flowers are not alluded to. 
Idols are mentioned and desired to be respected j but 
their general adoration is disapproved. The daily 
religious duties of an Aryan is said to be (i) studying 
the Vedas j (ii) making oblations to the manes and fire 
in honor of the Deities, (iii) giving rice to living crea- 
tures, (iv) and receiving guests with honor, 

(Ii P. Sastri; H. H.W.Vol. IL P.529; I. G. I. 
Vol. 2. PP, 207 &c,) 

(|) The Vedas— A Repository of Learning.~d'he 
Rig Vedic hymns not only deal with the religious specu- 
lations, but also with the various branches of secular lore. 
They contain orthography, codes of law and ritual, gram- 
mar, philosophy, prosody, astronomy, philology, medicine, 
music, science of war, anatomy, geometry, arithmetic 
&c. The entire Hindu learning h simply a gradual 
refinement of the m'osi ancient Vedic lore. The Vedic 
literature first gives the specimens of poetry and prose. 
There are numberless poems of considerable merit and 
beauty. As regards thoughts and ideas, Prof. A. A. 
Macdonell oliserves, *‘lt (R. V.) represents an earliei 
stage of thought tnan is to be met with in any other 
literature/^ (L G. I. Vol II. p. aio ) The Vedic fables 
and parables gave riae to many didactic works of the 
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kiirad. Some i a hymns contain dialogues referring to 
past events. The learned Professor rightly holds that 
these formed the sources of drama and epic poetry of 
later times. There are more than 30 non-religious 
hymns in the Rig-Veda. Of these, some I2 are magical^ 
consisting of spells directed against disease &c. : here 
if the probable origin of the future Tantras. Law and 
ritual furnished models of all future codes or institutes. 
'‘Mann’s code was derived from the Vedas to which it 
refers in every page.” 

(g) Date and Period *‘The chronology of the 
Vedic period is purely conjectural." (Prof. A. A, 
Macdonell.) Indeed it is difficult to ascertain the exact 
date. Some scholars place the Vedic period between 
2780 B. C. and 1820 B. C. But the most recent theory 
on the subject is that the period of Vedic Civilisation 
extended from about 4500 B. C. to 2500 B; C. — full two 
thousand years. Prof. H. P. Sastri says that the collec- 
tion of hymns now extant, was dated 3500 B« C. This 
is compilation. The composition of the various hymns, 
therefore, must be of much higher antiquity. 

The Vedic poets kept an era of their own called the 
Gavdm Ayana (Cow's Era). Reckoning the years in 
terms ot intercalary days occuring once in every Yoga 
or cycle of 4 years, they counted on the whole, 460 
intercalary days or ^'cows^ as they termed it, in the 
course qf 1840 years. This gives the lengthlgof the 
Vedic period. The mention of the kings Dasaratha, 
Ramachandra, S&.ntabu and the rivers Ganges and the 
Jumna and other incidents of the period, brings down 
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Dynasties : End of Vedic Influence ; lifeless Vedic 
ritfes ; cruelties. 

(s) The K^ndas or Modes of worslup.~It is already 
stated that moral excellence leads to eternal bliss. 
How cait the moral excellence be attained f The Rig- 
Veda proposes 3 means viz (i) Action 1. e, performance 

of sacrifice. 

(ii) Wisdom, (iii) Faith. 

(a) Order of Creation (i) Gods, (ii) Inferior 
deities — representatives of elements as Indra, Agni, 
Varuna, Prithivi. (iii) Heavenly Bodies — such as the 
Sun, Moon, Jupiter &c. (iv) Abstruse ideas, as gods of 
justice, piety &c. (v) Good and evil genii. 

((Nearly all the higher gods of the Rig-Veda are 
personifications of natural phenomena, such as the sun, 
dawn, fire, wind, rain &c. &c. These gods are almost 
exclusively beneficent beings who grant long life and 
prosperity. The oldest god was Dyausa pitri, Greek 
Zeus Pater, Lat. Jupiter. Next was Varuna, Greek 
Uranos^ the great upholder of physical and moral order. 
The hymns addressed to him are more ethical and devout 
in tone than any others, They form the most exalted 
portion of the Veda, having sublimity of thought and 
diction He is now a mere god of water. Next rank 
the solar deities, 5 in numder : — (1) Mitra (friend) 
signifies the sun*s beneficent agency. Later on, he is 
invoked with Varuna — as MUr^varuna. (2) Surya— the 
Sun— is described as the eye of the gods beholding the 
deeds of man and as riding in a car drawn by ^ steeds 
( I. e, 7 rays of the sun). 

18 
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(3) Saviiri— the ^StimuiaUr represents the qiiickc* 
ning power of the sun. To him is addressed the 
Gdyairt, the most famous stanza of the Rig-Veda 

"'May we attain that excellent glory of Savilri the 
god^ that lie may stimulate our thoughts^ (Prof. A. A. 
Macdottell). 

(4) Vishnu typifies the course of the sun through 
the 3 divisions of the Universe, 

(5) Aditya refers to the 12 different sons of the 
year. 

Agni is the personification of the sacrificial fire. 
Goddesses hold a subordinate position. Ush^ (Dawn) 
is the most charming and graceful creation of the Rishis. 
She is celebrated in some 20 hymns which are the most 
poetical in the Rig-Veda, 

(3) Life, Death and Social Elements.— In the Rig- 
Veda there are references to death and future life Body 
is frail but the soul is imperishable. The soul is 
separable from the body not only after death, but even 
during unconsciousness. Notions of reward and punish- 
ment after death|, are clearly shown. Of secular hymns, 
there are some 20. They deal with social customr, the 
liberality of patrons, ethical questions, riddles and 
cosmogonic speculations ; the most noteworthy being 
the long wedding hymn (X. 85). 5 liymos deal with 
funeral rites : burial is occasionally practised but 
cremation is the usual manner of the disposing of the 
dead. Widow-burning is of very high antiquity ; at 
first confined only to the military chiefs , in medi.'eval 
India, this cruel custom spread to all classes. 
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A remarkable poem of mwch beauty shews the high 
Aflliquily of Three of the secular poems are 

of a didactic character ; 6 or 7 hymns treat of the 
<|uestioii of the origin of the world. The ^®Song of 
Creation®* (X. 129) a poem of great literary merit^ is 
noteworthy for its ‘^theory of Evolution.^* 

(A. A* MacdonelPs Paper ' in L G. I. Vol. IL PP, 
210 - 220 .) 

The remarks of Principal E. B. Cowell on the Rig- 
Veda, appended to Elphinstone's History of India, 9th 
edition, PP. 271-275^ are entitled to our respect. So 
we quote them here 

**The Rig-Vedic hymns alone are the earliest autho* 
rity for the social and religious institutions of the 
Hindus. The Rig Veda contains 1017 hymns with 11 
spurious ones. These hymns are far remote from our 
modern sentiment and sympathy. They represent an 
early stage of the worship of the great powers of Nature 
personified and as such, possess deep interest for the 
history of human thought before Homer and Hesiod. 
Its religion is ultimate monotheism through polytheism. 
There are occassional moral ideas and spiritual hopes 
and desires, hut the general strain is possibly earthly 
— (i) prayer for the end of sickness and foes^ and (it) 
good off-spring and cattle &c. 

The poetry of the Rig-Veda is deficient: in simplicity 
and natural pathos or sublimity. Its language and style 
are singularly artificial : many hymns are not intelligible 5 
obscure constructions, startling ellipses are abundant. 
There are occasional fine out-bursts of poetry. Cf. the 
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Hymos to Dawn. There are few grand similes and 
metaphors. Later Sanskrit poetry gives intense love 
and appreciation of all the varieties of natural scenery, 
delicate delineation of human character. But these 
are wanting in the Rig-Veda 

The Rig-Veda possesses an undying interest as the 
oldest monument of Gentile thought and we can undoub- 
tedly trace there the first outlines of speculations of 
conceptions which afterwards branched out in widely 
different directions in the ancient world/^ 

The Value of the Ri^^Vedh — It gives the picture of 
the earliest form of civilisation It throws a flood of 
light on the origin and growth of the myths and 
religions of the Aryan nations of the world. 

To the historian of man, Jit explains how the mind 
of man in its infancy worships what is bright and 
beaming in nature, what is powerful and striking. 
These brighter and pleasanter aspects of Nature made 
the deepest impression and evoked songs of gratitude 
praise and worship* Further, it sho%vs us how the 
mind is led from Nature up to Nature's God — 

— the Supreme Being. 

To the historian of the Aryans, its value is still 
greater. For, it is their oldest work.((' It gives a picture 
of the oldest civilisation of the Aryans. It sheds light 
on much that is dark and dim in the religions and myths 
of the Aryan peoples all over the world. 

To the Hindus, the Rig-Veda is of considerable 
value. It explains the whole system of the later Hin- 
dubm ; it shows the germs of all the later mythology ; 
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it: enlightens the history of the Hindu mind from its 
earliest stage to the latest times. It further shows 
the gradual changes of historical and social matters. 

The Lessons of the Rig-Veda. — The Rig-Veda teaches 
us many useful and great lessons. We give some of 
them belovt' : — 

i, iNever harm anything. 2. Always protect thy- 
self : for, existence is the first law of Nature. 3 Never 
sleep in the day-time.. 4. Monotheism : — this appears 
from the latest hymns of the Rig*Veda- The idea was 
certainly borrowed from the discovery of Brahman by 
N^riyana in the 30tb century B. C. 5. Unity of 
Matter. 6, Unity of Force. 7. Theory of Evolution. 

8. Theory of Sound Sound is eternal. Sound is God. 
Everything is from Sound. The idea is reflected in the 
Greek Logos and the Christian Bible, probably borrowed 
from the Neo-Platonic school of Alexandria. 

9, Theory of the Elements : — The Rishis say that 
all objects originate from the combination of five elements 
and die from their dissolution. Forms only vary but 
substance ever remains the same. The elements are — 
earth, water, heat^ gas, and ether, These English words 
do not give the exact meanings of the originals. By 
electrolysis, modern scientists prove the common water 
(a gross thing) as a compound of Hydrogen and Oxygen 
(H» 0 ). But* the elementary water is a root-liquid so 
subtle, so fine that its existence is almost inconceivable. 
A^nd so of the other elements. 

10. High Morals,“Truth, hospitality to strangers, 
self-control, benevolence &c. are well inculcated. 
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11. Optimistic View of Life : — The Rig-Veda knows 
110 pessimisrOj, no discontent with the present life^ no 
self-torture, no wicked divinities, no harmful practices 
etc. 

12. Plain Living and High Thinking. 

13. Aim at Reasoned Existence. 

Hindu law books were called Dharma''S£tsiras in 
the Vedic and the Epic Ages ; Dharma-Sutras in the 
Rationalistic Age and Sanhitas in the Puranik Age. 
The last name means 'a compilation of old and new 
materials.’ To a careful reader, the present metrical 
Code of Manu presents the latent traces of five different 
things, viz, the Aryan laws of the North, the laws of 
Bithoor, the Dravidian laws, his own ideas and the 
later additions and alterations. We may carefully hunt 
out from Mann's Code the laws that relate to the most 
ancient times. The Rig-Veda, the code of Manu and 
the historical chapters of the Puranas, have a great 
bearing on the state of the country in the Vedic Age. 
Again, Hindus are the most conservative people in the 
world. *‘With but slight changes, they are still the 
same people as they were, thousands of years hack/^ 
So, we may rely on Manu in writing this chapter. 

IV. The System of Administration ;~A constitu- 
tional limited monarchy seems to have been the earliest 
form of government in India. <[A king is, no doubt 
given irresistible power, glory and divinity, but he is 
subject to control arising from the name of the divinity, 
influence of the leading people and fear of mutiny, 
revolt etc. As for instance, the wicked king Vena of 
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the Vairaja dynasty was killed, Trisanku of the Solar 
line was dethroned and banished. The great monarch 
Rama Chandra was compelled to banish his beloved 
wife Sita by the clamours of his people. In the ''Little 
Toy Cart" (ist century A. D.) the king is dethroned 
for tyranny by a cowherd, 

(a) The Duties of the king. — He is to act in his own 
realm with justice, chastise foreign foes with rigour, 
behave without duplicity to his friends and with lenity 
to the Brjahmans from whom he is respectfully to learn 
lessons of modesty and composure, justice, policy, 
metaphysics, theology etc. From the people, he must 
learn agriculture, commerce and other particulars. 

He must be a man of excellent character He shall 
constantly take care of his subjects, keep off all thieves, 
protect all beings, punish those who stray from the path 
of duty. He should not Injure trees that bear flowers 
and fruits, unless it be to extend cultivation. He must 
guard against the falsification of measures and weights 
of things necessary for households. He should not 
take for his own use, property belonging to his subject. 

(b) The Habits &c. of the king.—He must rise 
early j perform sacrifice } hold court in a decent and 
splendid hall ; dismiss his subjects with kind looks and 
words. His council is to be held in a secret place 
without listeners. Then he should take manly exercises 
and bath j dine in his private apartments. This time 
and mid-night are to be alloted to the regulation of 
his family, appointments and other business of a per- 
sonal nature. Next come relaxation, review of troops, 
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religious duties at sunset : receiving the reports of his 
emissaries : supper, nnusic. Next he shall retire to rest. 

Note: — *‘This picture is quite rational and pleasing.® 

Elphinsi0ne. 

(c) Capital. — The king is directed to build his 
capital in a fertile part, difficult of access and unfit to 
support invading armies. His fortress is to be well 
garrisoned and provisioned : his palace is to be in 
the centre, defensible,, well-furnished and brilliant ; 
surrounded with water and trees. His queen must be 
noted for birth and beauty. Let him employ a chaplain 
to perform the rites of the royal house. In front of 
the palace there shall be a hall called the Invitaii0n 
HalL Near the town and to the south, there shall be 
an Assembly House with doors on the north and the 
south to command look, both in and out. Fires shall 
burn constantly and oblations offered in these fires. 
The state-guests, at least those who are learned in the 
sacred lore, should be put up in the hall. 

Rooms, a couch, meat and drink^ should be given 
to them according to their good qualities. A table with 
dice should also be provided. Assaults of arms, dancing 
singing and music are allowed in the houses of the 
king*s servants. 

The king must have strong guards to look after his 
person. Precautions should be taken about food^ recep- 
tion of emissaries. Search of even female attendlants 
should be made. He must be always on his guard 
against plots of his enemies. 
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The king was the executive head His ministers 
managed the departments generally. The treasury and 
the country were under the king himself. Police and 
army kept order. The king and his kinsmen were ever 
alive to all calls of distress and dangers from the 
unfriendly natives or other foes. The king bad to 
attend court every day. He would not leave the palace 
except on chase, worship, war etc. Presents sowing 
of divisions, negotiation and force of arms were the arts 
to be employed against enemies. 

V. War, Arms &c. — We have already said that even 
at that early age, there were different Aryan kingdoms, 
Turanian States, Sudra States, Dravidian dominions and 
the Nishilda territories 1. e, Tibeto-Burman States, 
These States were unequal, independent, powerful 
and civilised and gentle more or less. So, there was 
great need of a Foreign Department and each state 
had it, to he sure. This military department was con- 
ducted by the War^Minister or Ambassador. The 
Aryan policy of dealing with an enemy is noted above. 
The king is strictly enjoined and encouraged to fight 
hard, even alone. Spies were employed in foreign 
politics and in war. The rules of war are simple. The 
plan of a campaign is like that of the Greeks or early 
Romans. The army was composed of cavalry, infantry, 
elephants and chariots. 

The King must show example of valour to his troops, 

encourage them with short but animated speeches. Prize 
property goes to the person who took it. General prize 
should be distributed amongst troops. 
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The laws of war are honourable and just No 
unequal combat or slaughter was allowed. Other 
prohibitions are still more generous. The settlement 
of a conquered land is conducted on equally liberal 
principles : An assurance of immediate security was 
proclaimed. The religion and laws of the country were 
to be maintained and respected. If confident of trusty 
a prince of the old royal family is to be placed on the 
throne and to hold his kingdom as a dependence on the 
conqueror, Such were the war-laws of our remote ances- 
tors who then lived not very far from the Assyrians 
whose monarchs boasted that they had covered the 
city-walls with the skins of the conquered flayed alive J \ 
The Hindu army was generally maintained by grant 
of lands or assignments. The monarchy descended 
undivided to one son, probably to him whom hb father 
regarded most worthy, primogeniture not obtaining 
always. The other princes were given large estates 
or minor kingdoms. 

Bow, arrow, sword, shield, helmet, armour, taTget 
and fire-arms were used in the war. The Rig-Veda 
L 140. 10 j H, 39 4 • IV. 53. 2. etc refer to armours. 
R. V, IL 34. 3 refers to golden helmets. IV, 39, 4 
refers to armour for the shoulders or arms, perhaps a 
shield. A javelin (risAii) is compared to the lightning 
in R, V. V, 52, 6 ; V. 54. u. Also sword or battle-axe 
is so compared. Bows, arrows and quiver* are men- 
mioned in R, V, V. 57, 2* Three thousand mmlid 
warriors are spoken of in VI. 27, 6 Feathered sharp 
pointed shining shafts are described in VL 46, ii. 
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Sharp-edged swords are mentioned in VI 47, 10. War- 
chariots and war*drums are mentioned in VI. 47. 26 j 
VI. 47. 29. Ill the Rig-Veda, VI. 75^ we have a spirited 
account of the arms and accoutrements of war. IV, a. 
8 refers lo horses with golden caparisons. We have 
spirited accounts of the war-horse in VI. 46. 13-14 &c. 
The war-horses were so highly prized in the battle 
that we find their worship under the name of Dadhikra 
The RigWeda, IV 38 gives us a spirited account of the 
respect paid to this noble helper. 

The Rig-Vfda 1. 100 18 ; 1* 103. 3 ; i. 104. 3-4 ; 
I 130, 8 , I. 133, 2-5 ; I. 174. 7-8 ; t , 182. 4 ; II, 20. 
67; IV. 38. 5-85 IV. 28 4; IV'. 30. V. 70,3., 
VI. 18. 3 I VI. 25 2; Vf. 47. 20: V. 29, 10 &C; VIII, 

* 3'’*5 > ^ 22. 8 describes the Indo-Aryan wars with 
the natives. 

The Rig-Veda, X, 173, refers to the coronation of 
kings which gradually developed into pompous cere- 
monies, The Rig-Veda, VI. 47, contains an address 
to the war-drum on the eve of battle. R* V. X. 49 7 
gives the triumph of Indra over the natives. 

VL Administration of Justice — Justice is administered 
by the king in person, helped by counsellors or assessors. 
He Is expected to take more active parts in criminal 
than in civil cases. In distant courts, king's representa- 
tive fills his place. The king is allowed 5^ on all debts 
adfmkted by the defendants and 10 p. c. on all denied 
and proved. This fee perhaps goes to the judges. The 
king is to observe the look^ gestures, mode of speech 
of the parlies and witnesses, local usages, peculiar laws 
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of classes, rules of families and customs of traders and 
also the precedents of former judges. 

The king or his officers are not to encourage litiga- 
tion, yet show no slackness to take up any suit duly 
constituted. A king must afford protection to the people 
from whom he receives revenue • must not decide cases 
wdthooi consulting the per<?ons learned in the law ; must 
not disturb any transaction once settled conformably to 
law. lu trials, he is to stick to the established practice. 

§ Ceimihat Law. 

The criminal laws of the Age appear to have been 
rude and unfair, but not generally bloody, like those of 
Draco. Torture was never employed either against 
criminals or their witnesses. The cruel laws probably 
show the unimproved condition of very early times. 
Punishments though not so severe, were, however, 
quite dbproportioned to the offence. Adultery was not 
only regarded as a crime and sin, but as an offence of a 
heinous nature. So it was quite discouraged. Capital 
punishment was for murder committed intentionally. 
Small thefts were punished by fines ; thefts of greater 
value, with cutting off the hand. If caught with the 
stolen goods, the punishment was capital. The receiver 
of stolen goods and those who harboured criminali, were 
punished severely. Robbery was punished with the 
amputation of the limb : for violent robbery, there was 
capital punishment. Death was the punishment for 
forging royal edicts etc. False evidence was regarded 
as a mortal sin j nay, later on, it even involved the loss 
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t)£ caiste. So^ it was utterly discouraged. The literature 
of 00 oaiioii cootained more earnest injunctions to speak 
the truth. Trutkf Skr. Satya literally means the very 
extsience, being derived from root as, Tol>e\ Fine was 
the puniishincnt for defamation, abusive language, ordi- 
nary AHsauUs. If bone is broken by an assault, banish- 
ment is the punishment The right of self-defence was 
allowed against an incendiary, a poisoner, a slayer^ a 
robber, a forcible seizer of land, and a stealer of wife. 
Suitable fines were imposed for rash driving, defilement 
of highways. Mirtisters taking bribes had their property 
confiscated, 

Fines extended to doctors for want of skill, breaking 
idols, frauds in goods etc. Goldsmilh^s fraud was met 
with being cut into pieces by a razor. The rules of 
Police were harsh and arbitrary. Gamesters, public 
dancers and singers, revilers of Scriptures, open heretics, 
persons not doing their prescribed duties, wine-vendocs 
were to be instantly banished from the town. Crimes 
against agriculture and trade t</ere justly punished with 
the greatest severity, as in India, these two are the chief 
means of human subsistence. Suicide was highly dis- 
couraged : laws prohibited even funeral rites for him. 

The prerogative of mercy could be exercised by the 
king alone. 

At for the cruelty 8tc of these laws, it may be 
observed that practice differed from the theory : the 
civiliied and sensible Aryan judges of learning, age 
experiencei pure descent, clever in reasoning and careful 
in duties— exercised the laws intelligently. They enforced 
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the laws wilh severity only in cases of refraclory and 
very harmful criminals. Moreover, the laws aimed at: 
establishing Aryan supremacy over the natives who«e 
name was a legion. In civilised Great Britain, up to 
1808 A. D., death was the punishment for stealing only 
5s. That year, the number of such deaths ran over several 
thousand. So. the House of Commons submitted a Bill 
for the repeal of the Act^ to the House of Lords. But 
the latter rejected the Bill. After repeated efforts, the 
Act was repealed in 1812. Is it reasonable to believe 
that the Indo-Aryans whose war-iaws, were so humane , 
were barbarous and unfair in their criminal laws without 
a noble motive f And that motive is the good of society. 
‘Fields and gardens^ unweeded, seldom thrive^. The 
great and silent moral force that lies behind such 
seemingly severe laws, has made the Hindus, the Greeks 
and the British people very great and good. 


§ Civil Law. 

The civil laws of the early Hindus were superior, 
rational and matured for so ea.rly an age. Trial wan 
held in the open court. Oath against false evidence was 
administered in the strongest terniii.s for witnesses and! 
even parties. The law of evidence was like that of 
England The white and Utilitarian lies were made 
light of. Appeals to ordeal were admitted. There were 
j 8 different kinds of disputes. Principal titles of law 
imply an advanced .stage of culture and civilisation, 
Moneydending was in vogue. Interest was allowed 
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from' 2 to 5 p. c. Interest was half on pledge and nil 
if the pledge was serviceable to the creditor. There 
were rules regarding interest on money lent on bottomry 
for a seavoyage and on similar risk by land. Rishis 
occaiionally lamented tl^eir state of indebtedness. 
R« V. IV. 24, 9. 

The boundaries of villages were marked by natural 
objects. Lands were leased as now. Provisions were 
made for undisturbed agriculture. Laws about the right 
of way were fair. Evidence in disputes regarding 
immoveable property consisted of documents, possession 
and witnesses. The property of minors, widows &c 
were administered by the king as long as necessary. 

§ The Law of Inhebitai^ce. 

To leave a male issue was regarded as a religious 
duty by the early Hindus. This had led to the strange 
customs of appointing childless widows and even unma- 
rried daughters to raise up issue. A widow was allowed 
10 bear a son by her brother-in law or by a kinsman or 
even by a caste-fellow. Exogamy was allowed. Some 
of the sons were while others, only members of 

the family. The following were the different kinds of 
sons I. Auras ha, a legitimate son. 

2, ySraja^ a son begotten on the wife. 3. Dattaka, 
an adopted son. 4. Kritrima, a son made. 5. Gudhaja, 
a son born secretly, and 6. Apaviddha, a son abandon- 
ed, These might inherit the estate. While, Kanina, 
the son of an unmarried damsel, Sahodha, the son of a 
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pregnant bride, the son of a twice-married 

woman, Putrika-putra, the son of an appointed daughter, 
Swayam-datta a son self-given and Krita, a son bought, 
belong to the family. A brotherless maiden was given 
a male name, a practice still occuring in Kashmir. 
The second marriage of a woman was allowed in the 
case of insanity, impotency, loss of caste, death before 
consummation etc, of her husband, Her children 
could inherit. The father might distribute his rtrealth 
among his sons (R. V. I. 1 14.) No -mill is ever alluded to. 
In joint-families, after the father, the eldest brother was 
to feed and protect all. The following were excluded 
from inheritance : — eunuchs, out-castes, born deaf and 
dumb or blind, one losing a limb, madman, idiots These 
must be maintained by the heirs. The sons of such 
excluded persons, however, are capable of inheriting. 

Ordinarily, the sons would inherit the property of a 
person. In default of a son, the daughter’s son was the 
heir. (K. V. Ill and VII), 

There were also laws for the partition of property 
among brothers. The law of primo-geniture never 
obtained in India. The shares were not equal, the 
eldest son got a little more than the others. 

Vfl. Agnculture. — The word .dlrjyjya (Aryan) origi- 
nated in Central Asia and meant *' Cultivator*, as 
distinguished from the Turanian, noted for their 
nomadic habits. These people were noted for their 
rapid journies or the fleetness of their horse. In India 
also, the old meaning of Aiyan is found in R, V. I. 
M < • Cf also Charshana (I. 3. 7) and Krishti (I. 4. 6) - 
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with mud-walls or ptickly plants. Birds were frighlt^nt^d 
away from the corn, by sea. e-crows^ ioad Crks aiul 
tbrowiog stones from slings. They understood the soil 
and season well j guarded against the following evils,—- 
excessive rain, drought, mice, locusts, parrots and armies. 
Agriculture and produce were ever held sacred among 
the Hindus. 

In the Rig-Veda, allusions are made to pasture. 
Pusban was the god of the shepherds* In a hymn to 
Pushan, recollection and songs of rnigratsons in Central 
Asia are preserved (I, 42. i-io.) 

One hymn refers to the practice of taking out cattle 
to the pasturage and bringing them back, (X 19. 4-.6.) 

There are allusions to robbers, cattle-lifters and 
thieves who infested the out-lving tracts of the country, 
around the villages and clearances, wm lived by dis- 
turbing peaceful industry. 

Barley, wheat, rye, pulses^ sesamum, sugapcane, 
grapes, various esculent roots fruits were chiefly 

cultivated. Vrihi (rice) was not yet known. 

The Europeans and the Indo-Irinians dome of the 
same Aryan stock. Yet, behold their difference now : 
they shine, we pine j they work, we dream. They plough 
the deep, play witfi the waves and extpei all good 
things from the different parts of the earth ; while wr 
shrink from the Kdldpdni (black waters of the s«ja) and 
nestle in narrow nooks to croak in spite. And why so f 
Because Europe is by nature a very powerful continent j 
while India, is probably on the whole, a had land for 
the Aryans to live in. Our poets and dreamers have 
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described India as a veritable paradise on earth, flowing 
will/ milk and honey, shining with pearls and gold and 
ever blessed with good waters good fruits and good 
grains. But more exact investigations reveal the fact 
that it is a country of countries, a land of strange 
extremes and extraordinaries. It has at least 6 distinct 
regions viz i. Kashmir cailed a Bhii-swarga i.e. earthly 
paradise, a. The rainless Desert, 3. The Mid-Laiid, 
4. The Himalayas. 5, The over-humid Indo-Malayan 
Region and 6. the Deccan. A curious blending of the 
natural forces is found in the Indian.s who are apparent- 
ly alike but really dj 0 ereBt. So, the country as a whole 
has never known unity. Geologically speaking, the 
Deccan is the. oldest part of the country. North India 
being a much later up-heaval. India is however rich 
in soil, vegetable and mineral products^, navigable rivers 
and long coast line.s (seldom indented). These advan- 
tages have produced religion and philosophy, arts and 
industries, commerce an<l colonies ever admired by all. 
While, the natural defects have worked a world of woes 
to the people. 

Our ancest<)r.s had entered India not through choice 
or love^ but under painful necessity. 

rbe prosperity of a country depends to a great 
extent on the judicious partition of lands amongst alt 
classes of people, t hi.s idea gained in India from the 
earliest times, Lands were leased as at present. 

Such is the climatic condition of Indiz. that occasional 
famines are inevitable. The earliest famine we have on 
record, had occured during the reign of King Prithu of 
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the Vairaja Dynasty, (29thc, B, €,) Ttiougli that 
good king combated bard, yet general distress and 
I0S& of lives were very great. From tlmt lime 
Prithtt gave a great Impetos to cultivation. His 
example was followed in the other Aryan States. The 
horrors of this famine may have been particularly In 
Manuk's mind when he often alluded to the of 

dlstwas 

VIIL Nationalism.— In the Vedic Age, a nation was 
formed 'by caste, creed, colour and akmness of blood. 
The descendants of one great person formed a clan. 
Then miim was not according to the country they 
lived in. Nationalism was persi^nai and not ierrii^rmi. 
This Idea is still prevalent amongst all the Aryans of 
the world, A Brahman of India, vi^herever Ire be in 
the world, lives in his own m^ay. So does- an English- 
man. This helps development and dispersion of the 
race. The first 'Aryan nationalism was hence originated 
in Its clan. Many clans 'then formed a tribe and many 
tribes made a race or nation. The I®do Aryani called 
Aryavarta their own, but yet territorial nationalism 
was not distinct. In time, when the tilum gradually 
came under the. Aryan pale, then, through co-ficsion 
and co-ordination, a new nationality was formed. The 
Aryans had no feudalism They had it from the 
Scythians, Hoonas and other hative people. 

The early Indo Aryans of the Punjab had owned 
five lands (Panefm AT^rAiVi) along the Indus (R. Vt 1 . p 
9 I L 176* 3; VL 46, 7 ; etc). They were probably the 
Pancka Kriskii^ the ‘*five cultivating tribes^^ of the 
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‘Rlg-¥cilA^ IL 3« ’10^ IV. 38^10 atod elsewhere. The 
tribes®^ {Pamka jsna) also appear from llie 
Rig-Veda^ VI. 11. 4 - VI. 51. ii | VIIL 33, 32 ^ IX. 65* 
23 and elsewhere. 

Tliesc five tribes of the Panjab and the other latcff 
tribes of the Aryans living in Aryavarta first formed 
the Indo-Aryan nation from which afterwards grew the 
great Hindu nation of India. 

IX. Social Life 

(i) The Caste System. Thfs most distitsetive feature 
of the Hindu society is its caste system. A sutrangcr 
will be naturally inclined to ask, ''How eady did it 
originate f Was it ever hereditary and bound by the 
same rigid rules f and so forth. To answer these ques- 
tions, we must discuss the point ai (fva. The Aryans 
of Central Asia knew no caste. The Indo-Aryans 
also in the first' two centuries of their Indian life^ 
knew ft not. The only Rig-Vedic hymn that distinctly 
refers to the four castes is X. 90. la which i« in fact a 
much later composition. *''At fird, th^^e was no caste'^ 
(Mahabh Peace Book.) Certain it is that the caste 
system as we have it now, or as appears from the code 
of Manu did not exist in the Vedic Age. The learned 
professor Max Muller says, ‘'Iff then, with all the 
documents before us, we ask the qdcstion, does caste^ 
as we find It in Manu and at the present day, form part 
of the most ancient religious teaching of the Vedas f 
We can answer with a decided No f ** CtT*'”'^ * 
German Workshop. Vol. II. P. 307. (1867), 
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“'There are 00 castes as yet^ the people hh' >tiil one 
united whole, and bear but one name, that nt 
Weber, San$krii Literature (IVaiKS.) P 

There is, however, evidence to show that caste in its 
most phant and natural form, did exist in the Vedi<' 
Age. The etymology of the 4 castes, gives the history 
of their origin. 

In Central Asia, the word Brahmana at first meant 
*one expert in the relii^ious rties\ Cl Mahabh 
‘^Mangah Brahmana-hhuyisthald^ t r. Mungolia had 
many Brabrnanas. After the discovery <d inahman (Oh* 
Supreme Being) by the Sage Ndiilyarja (s« ante) the 
Rishis and the Devas becaim* Ht ahmanas 1 e knovvers^ 
of Brahman. 

From the counsels of Niirada 10 M*\ndhata in the 
Mahabharata, it appears that formerly all were Brak^ 
manas. (Cf. Mdlulbh. Wmvd Ajagaia T\arva 

Chap, and also Padnra fhirana, Heaven Ch 

25-27;. 

The earliest distinction that the lndo-Aryat»s had 
made between themselves and the natives^ w;'e* one of 
varna (colour). The Indo^Aryans calle<| themselves 
white and the natives Krii^hna iwach, dark. 
(R, V, I. too. if}.) Besides, theiy were possibU the 
varna-sanknras i mingled colours. 

The Hon'ble M. Elphinstone lighlly thinks that the 
caste system and other peculiarities rose from thrir 
situation without premeditation or design. 

History of India, (>th Ed, P, 54-55. 
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Some modern thinkers hold lljat the ! ado- Aryans 
had sitartcd it '*to stop further mingling with the native 
blood^^ and to bring society ho better order. Some 
call it a splendid organisation, citing its wonderful 
persistence as a proof, while others denounce it as 
pernicious. 

All traditions point to its origin at Pritliudaka (now, 
Fehoa, 14 miles to the west of Thanes war), capital of 
Friihu of happy memory, on the sacred river Saraswati. 
{ 2 i)ih century or beginning of the 28th century B C ) 
See Mahabh, Peace Book. 

BrahmJtvarta, modern Bithoor was the scene off the 
earliest adventurers and a home of the most distingu- 
ished sages. The model institutions, lofty morals, pure 
manners, various learning and wisdom of Bithoor were 
so praiseworthy and attractive that even the Devas of 
the North would often come down there to learn ; nay 
with noble envy they even desired birth or life there. 
Out of high rr^gard and admiration, Manu also in his 
code 28th century B. C.) had urged all to imitate the 
g(H)d morals and custpms of the Brahmanas of Bithoor. 

It is needless to say that Manu bad organised his 
own kingdom of Kosala after Bithoor. Hence we hear 
ol pure manners of Ancient Oudh and corrupt manners 
o( the other Aryan States^ 

Thus we sec, the Brahmins 1. e. all the worthy 
Aryans, especially of Bithoor were then looked upon 
with an eye of superiority and reverence. Iht KskMtri/^^ 
and Vs,^ 4 s grew out of the Brihmanas. VAlmiki gives 
a very nice example ; ‘‘Fire was evolved out of waters, 
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Kttbaira ftmm the Bralimana, aed iron from ilie rock. ; 
These art powerful everywhere except their origin;" 
KskMira or Kskairiyd originally meant a saviour, a 
redresser of wrong#' and is the same as the Knight errant 
of early Ewope. In India, the early Aryan settlers 
were often oppressed by theNoo-Aryain Dasyus or 
So^ those warlike Aryans who would come witli their 
kinsttien and companions to save the oppressed and 
punish the wrongdoers^ were applauded with the glorious 
lille of Kskairifa, It was at first a personal distinction 
and meant no king. 

The class ^Vaisya^ originated from Vis. settlers, 
Skr. Vispaii^ Zend. ViS'^pmii and Litli, WiiM-paii$ 
^lord of the selflers,” Trade, cattle-rearing, cultivation, 
money-lending &c*, became their noble profestion, 
Even princes took to cammeroe. 

Before 3800 B. C., the I ndo- Aryans lived in great 
political unrest. So, we find the same man as priest, 
warrior and cultivator. About aSoo B. C., Indra, Vishnu 
and other new Aryan leaders had rid AryyAvfita of all 
thorns and founded new states* Society now took a 
new turn, The tame mao was no more, required to 
follow different purtulis in life* Experience made them 
wiser. They now adopted ‘ Ufe-loog profeisiooi accord- 
to their taste and aptitude* 

Now, some followed religion and- itudles ^xduiive- 
ly : They became Brahmanas# Some liked and followed 
rtligion, studies and war* They became Kihtirtyas. 
Some liked trade &c. and thfcy became Valiyas* The 
children of one and the same famUy might adopt one 
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or other of thoire profession* according to his wish, and 
aptitude. There were profissions and not castes yet. 
Tliere were inter-marriage and messing together. 

The. Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas were rather few 
The Visas formed the mass of the Aryan community. 
A good number of the freedom-loving Dravidiahs mar- 
ched eastward to Bengal and thence to Kalinga and 
founded powerful kingdoms there. Some few of those 
who had surrendered, were admitted by the Aryans as 
Rtahis and warriors. A good number became Vaisyas 
and the rest ranked as Sudras. The worthless out- 
Oastes or fallen Aryans also were classed as Sudras. 
Thus the Sudras were not originally a race but a 
light-less class. 

Tlic first three orders were dwija ‘twice-born’, while 
the Sudras were regarded as once born- The first three 
order* were almost equally privifeged. The Sudras 
were not allowed to study the Vedas or perform re- 
ligibu* sacrifices. They were, however, at libetty to 
learn by listening to discourses, earn money by service 
trade or industrial pursuits. The old and worthies of 
them were honoured and even consulted on ririsdom etc. 
We hear of even powerful Sudra Kingdoms, 

Century after century, the professions based on taste 
and aptitude, gradually condensed into castes, ft is 

„0ttbe Brah,;MiSforthecode. that have converted the 
profession* intoCaatos. Practice and eaperlence wrought 
out the change. Modern Science say* that heredity, 
eiucetien and experience go to make a man successful 
in his profession. 
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Often do we hear ol the deSjfn^cd Sudta Was ids 
condition a really degraded on?*, f W*'. hav<' seen thal 
the peaceful, inoffensive and dull I)ra\‘idi.'ui ronveris 
were generally called the Sudiias I'lm Rig Xeda, Manu 
and the Puranas record instances of Sudra Kings* 
Certaiiil'y they were indepeiHient Djavidian rnlets. ft 
does not appear that the iSiulras vvcit a drpressed 1 lass 
Their merit was always appn ciaied. (h ih rafl\ they 
had sei vice with the three bupMi* ^ < la%sr s Hut they 
could live by handicrafts esp' (:iall> p^inei y , tnason > , 
painting, writing etc. Prina ipai E. B ( uwfdl „ddh the 
following important note — ** Ihe »«.itinn ot a Sndra 
was infinitely preferable to that of a hfhn^ thr slavi nr 
the serf uX the Gxeeks, the Romon- a.sd if.r leodaisv tern. 
He was Iree ; his .strrvices wert opiio» al and uoi agu 
Cultural, but domestic and pei sonat and claimed ;ui” 
equate compensations He could I v b\ vvralih I d 

Vrad the opportunity Ol rising to rank He might study 
and even t< ach religious knowledge *'Even a lhahiaan 
could get pure knowdi dge h orn i Sutlia ' (Mann, 11 . ) 

He might perform leligiou- act.t tManu, X. 1 :j8). See 
IJlphinstoneN HiMory of India. I*P 1 1 13 r also 

Vishnu Furan P 292 and note. Mill (Wilson, Note), L 194 

Ytwlhistldra invited even the Sutlras * Wilton, I. R. 
A. S. Vol. VL F 13H ) 

Besides these 4 castes, thei* was large class 

called the Nisbidas (Hunters ("hey are no more 

nomads^ no more cruel huntets, hut have long taken to 
peaceful and civilised course of life. Yet it is furious 
to note that after so many aiUi-caste movements and 
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What a grand example the Bralimiiiri are loathe 
world ! Not only are the Brabmnns a .superior clas?^ 
of ilie Hindus, bui they are ako leaders of the rialion. 
The Egyptians and the Assyrians aie gone. 1'tie 
Aryans of Western Asia and Ivarope have fallen £rons 
tlieir old faith and cnstoois. The Aryans in India alor&e 
still remain iinclianged. The Brahmans have preserved 
the nation and its traditions. Invasions from wilhonl 
and rise of atheistical religions could do the nation no- 
great harm, india has suffered politically only througli 
the barbarous rivalry of her Princes and not for any 
fault of Ibe Brahmans, 

The caste*system has not, been a bar to out«sidcrs» 
coming within the Hindu pale. From a handful of 
Aryans has grown up the Hiridu rsalion. Frojis the 
Indo-Chinese frontier in the ea® to Ladak in Kashmir, 
the slow process of Hinduisation still goes on. The 
Greeks, Parlhians, Scythians, Turks, Huns, Kushans etc, 
who had settled In India, became gradually ab$orbed 
in the Hindu population. Several centuries before 
Christ, the sages of Abu (Rajpulana) initiated new 
warriors known as the Agf$i kula A e. Fire-class,, to 
fight out their enesnies. 1'hese were the Chauhasii and 
others* Akbar sought to Hinduise the Moguls^ hut did 
not succeed. He himself lived almost as a Hindu, 

(ii)- Food and Drink. — Wheat, barley, miik^ honcy^ 
roots, fruits and animal flesh were their chief food. 
They k®ew no rice yet. The fried barley (Rig Vcdic 
dkdmdj^wm used as food andi offered to the gods. 
Various cake* were prepared from those grain*, used as 
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food and offered to, the gods. Pakii (prepared oakes)^ 
purnddsa (bread), apMpa (pudding) and Kammhka are 
aKci u»ed. (R. V, III. 52.^ 1 ^ IV. 24. 7.) 

Anima! food was largely used. We find frequent 
allHsiofw to Ihe sacrifice and cooking of cows^ buffaloes- 
a«d biilib. (R, V. I, 61. 12 ; II. 7. 5. ; V, 29. 7«8 ; VL 17. 
f! I ;; Vi. 16. 47. ; VI. 28. 4 | X. 2J . 2 ; X. 28. 3. 

'file RigWeda X. 89 14 mentions slaugliier-houses 
where cows were killed. In the Rig- Veda, the cow is 
declared dghnjd A e. not to be killed. Yet in practice^ 
the use of beef was general. In X. 91. 41 there is an< 


sacrifice of horse was extremely rare. The custom was 
brought from Central Asia ; but in India, horse-flesh 
m a food, aioon fell into disuse. Later on, Horse Sacri 
fife was performed on rare occasions by emperors. 

The Rig-Veda (I 162. 2—11, i3-^i8--2o.) gives an 
acvOipit of the Horse-Sacrifice- The carving, roasting, 
boiling of the horse for worship and food gradually 
developed into the Imperial Horse Sacrifice 1 ! In the 
Vedic Age, all rites and institutions were io ihei^ 
simple natural beginning. 

Meat is prohibited in modern S.rdddha ceremony. 
But then, alTsorts of flesh especially beef, were a great 
delicacy with the best Brahmans. Perhaps there was 
no association at their meals even then. There was 
no prohili ion against eating with other classes or 
taking of food cooked by them. Even the food cooked 
by a cleanly Sudra was acceptable to the gods and 
the Seers, 
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The ItidO'Aryans not only used the fermented Soma- 
juice but also liquors made from molasses^ grapes etc. 
They were much addicted to drinking. Even they 
worshipped Soma, About one-fourth of Book IX., Rig- 
Vecla is dedicated to the praise of Soma, Tlje Indo- 
Aryans were more addicted than the Parsees whom tliey 
ridiculed as A'Sura i. e, people without wine, 

Hmma (Soma) of course was known to the 
Isanians. 'Fhe Zend Avesta has many allusions to this 
hateful custom of the Indians. The Indra Puja of th<‘ 
lodo-Aryans was mainly a Bacchanalian (east. 'Fhis 
chiefly led to the Indo-lranian separation. Ihe piocess 
of prepaiirsg the Soma drink is described in the Rig- 
Veda, IX, 66, 2-13 , IX. 108. 3 j IX. 1 10. 8 ^ IX t 13. 9. 

(iii). Dre.ss, Ornaments, Manners Sec.-- In ("enlral 
Asi»^ th(! Aryans certainly used very warm clothing 
made of wool ami fur. In India, wool, fur, bark / d’. 
fibres of plants, cotton, silk-cotton, fine threads from 
insects, were used lor making dress I he females 
wore an under-garment called over which they 

wore a cloth. Fhc* use of bodice was general. Women 
even then wore a veil. 'Fhe use of coloured cloths 
seems to have been gerteral. We t annol say why the 
Rishis discouraged the use of blue "and deep-red cloths, 
specially by women. Cloths had fine borders called 
iuska. Their ends were called dasd. Besides oridinary 
cottoh cloths {dhuiis),, they had fine s&fls. 'Fhough the 
upper part of the body was covered with half the cloth, 
yet drapi (a sewed cloak) and tarnya (a fine coat) were 
u.sed. Warf was tantu^ woof was btman and loom was 
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English Carpet ; KaniM was a kled of quilfc Ihen* 
Kuika was a rich hanging for the elephant, Paia. 
mafidapa was tent or camp. Masahari^ mosquito- 
curtain was not known. A medicated fume was used' 
to drive away those pests. Tents were used by the 
kings while out on hunt, Kania-paia a tent) was used 
by the ladies. Viidna (awning), very dear lo the 
AryanSi was used in feasts, ceremonies etc. 

The washerman was called managa and the 'dyer, 
mjaka. Baptd (from bapiri)^ Eng. barber used kshura 
(razor) made of good Iron. 

The Rishis and their wives prayed for a plenty , of 
hair on their heads. (Ath. Veda. VI. 13:6. 37) 

They took special care for the luxuriant growth and 
dressing of the hair Both males and females used to 
have long hair. The males of the Vasiata family were 
especially noted for their long hair* Tlie Saiapaiha 
Brahmana, V* i. 2, 14 states that it is not fair for men 
lo wear long hair^ as that gives an air of softness and 
effiminacy, Sikhi (a tuft of hair on the crown) was 
not possibly known. For the word first occurs in the 
Saiapatka Srakmana, 

Usually the hair of the females was well combed 
and put in braids behind. Only during the days of 
impurity caused by a relation's death, or the absence 
of their husbandS'^ women were to have their hair loose 
and in flowing profusion. 

Even some males used to have braids* 

(a braid) was worn by Vasisla, Rudra and Pushani when 
long and loose, a braid was called putmii* Almost all 
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had inch puJmiis, Unmarried gir!« had 4 minor braids 
put together in coils. Loose hair tied into a knot, was 
railed (R, V. and A. V). 

The parting of the hair was called siman After 
nicely dressing the hair^ the females put on flower# 
on the -head. An ornament named kmrim was used to 
hold the braid tight. The thorns of porcupine also 
were used for the same purpose, 

A looking-glass called prdkdsm was in common use. 
Prof, Macdonell has explained this Rig-Vedic prdk/rsa 
as a highly glazed metal used for a mir^or^ We thinks 
kdGkix (glass) was known^ as Egypt early supplied it 
everywhere. 

The Indo-Aryans used various kinds of shoes ' of 
thick soles made from the hides of various animals. 
Even the hide of boar was used to make shoes, (S, P, 
Brdhmana), Wooden shoes also were used. There is no 
allusion to the use of shoes by our ladies in the Vedic Age. 

A leaft^d umbrella called chkaim was in use. Orna- 
ments appear to have been nuntieroui in the Vedic Age. 
Their shapes cannot be imagined now. There were 
flowers for the head^ ornaments for the braid. Some 
ornaments were used by males and females : as^ ear-ring 
finger-rings etc, Nyockani k our modern nose-ring, 
Mmi^ what was it and where worn f We have refer- 
ences to amji ( f Srak (neck-lace), rukma^ a golden 
breast-plate, or perhaps our modern hdsuii ; Kkddi 
(bracelets and ank!etsO~Rig‘Veda V, 53. 4 ; V, 54, 11, 
Kkidi has corrupted into our kkdru, NiskkM is des- 
cribed as an ornament in the Rig-Veda IV. 37. 4 | V. 19, 
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3. and I. 126. 2 etc. The gold coins nishka were stringed 
together and worn as a necklace. In India^ pieces of 
coins are still used as ornament on the neck. The 
Rig-Vedic mani is diamond. 1 his could he bored^ 
stringed and worn about the neck as a bice called mani^* 
griva. Vimuktd is the Vedic name for the taler mukid 
'(pearl). Like the ■mani, its use also was among the 
rich. Various ornaments were made from sankka (conch- 
shell). Srinkd was a beautiful neck-Iace called kara. 
A. lace of pearls' was called a I'he rajas 

used to wear diamond ear-rings. Rich ladies had gold 
ear-rings set with diamond and beryl (vaidurya). Some 
of the gems and jewels were known and used. A bride- 
groom also used ornaments and perfumes* (Rig-Veda V, 
60. 4,) Sandal wood^ saffron, red-dye, musk etc. were used. 

The manners of the Rig-Vedic Hindus were civilised 
if not so refined. The position of women was high and 
honourable. There were different forms of salutation 
and civility to persons of all classes and reJations* 
There was great respect for parents and age, for learn- 
ing and moral conduct, for wealth and rank* 

Domestic Life . — The Indo-Aryans mostly lived in 
Joint-Families. (Rig-Veda I. 114,) The husband and 
wife were called dampaii i. e. lords of the house, The 
position of women was very high and honourable. They 
assisted at the sacrifices at home, ordered the necessary 
things, prepared them with pestle and mortar, extracted 
the Soma-Juice and strained it* Wives joined their lords 
and performed the sacrifices together, offered oblations 
together, hoped to go to heaven together* (Rig Veda L 
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*3®* 3 ; V* 43^ 15 &c, j Vin. 31. 5'9. The- cultured 
lady RIshis compoied hymns and performed sacrifices 
like men* There was no seclusion for them. They 
were on an equal footing with men. There is mention 
of veiled wives and brides. Women exercised their 
influence on society. They had legitimate spheres of 
action. They were expert in house-keeping, weaving, 
training their children^ cooking etc. They were devoted 
to their husbands, religion, learning and domestic duties 
(Rig-Veda 1 . i:-.4* 4.) Chastity and thrift were regarded 
as the chief domestic virtues* We havd occasional re- 
ference to women gone astray (II. 29. i.) We hear of 
maidens who had no brothers to watch over their 
morals, of faithless wives* (IV. 55 | X. 34- 4.) The 
wife of a ruined gambler became the object of other 
men's lust* (X* 34. 4.) 

Hindu parents genefally have ever been very affec- 
tionate* It appears that the women had some rites, 
ceremonies and vows peculiar to them. Cf. the worship 
of the goddess Sasihi etc. The majority of our women 
though ignorant of letters even, were yet best wives, 
wise mothers; obedient daughters^ model sisters and 
clever mistresses. Girls were generally taught at home* 

The marriage ceremony was an appropriate one* 
It was a holy union, a sacred bond — a taking a help- 
male to perform the sacred duties of life* [[Early marri- 
age was unknown except perhaps in the cases of good 
girls taken from the Non»Aryans and that also, to 
prevent premarital unchastlty. Rig-Veda, X. S5. ai-ay 
and 40-47 allude to marriage after puberty* 
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The girls seem to have had some 'vOice in Ike selec- 
tion of their husbands, though such selections were 
often very unhappy. There is reference lo swayamvara 
(self-ohoice of a husband) probably in the cases of most 
accomplished princesses, (X, 27* 12*) Parents generally 
controlled the marriages of children. Soane lads took 
to religion and never married. Even some girls took 
the vow of celibacy^ devoted them to religion, liv<-d in- 
the father^s house, alaimed and had a share in the pro- 
perty 11 (II. 17. 7,) Princess Brind^, daughter lo a 
king named Kedara, by his’ queen Trailokya mohlni, 
lived in a wood near Muttra^ ever unmarried but 
ever devoted to religion. She had guards and 
attendants with her. Her penance-grove afterwards 
became known as Brinda-bami held sacred even to 
this day. These tracts on the Jumna, as ‘*meet nurse*" 
for peaceful ascetics and the cattle, were known to the 
R.ig-Vedic seers. (V. 52. 117.). The very hill Go^mrdhana 
means a nurse of cattle. 

Marriage was always desired with worthy bride- 
grooms. Ornaments, dress and wealth had to be given 
as dowry. (IX. 46. 2 ; X. 39. 14). A bride-groom also 
used ornaments and perfumes (V. 60. 4.) Marriage*fee, 
(modern pand) and rich dowry were in use. King 
married his 10 daughters to Kakshivan and gave 
him much as dowry. (V. 125. i.) In marriage, there 
were sports, amusements, song, dance, music and feast. 
(HI. 51. 7 and Kausitaki Brahnfana). Fancy dresses of 
bride and bride--groom were in use. Bigamy and poly- 
gamy were rather general in kings and rich men. Of 
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C0iirsc^ “d^DiBcstic quarrels arose (roni that. (X* 145 ; X. 
* 59 *)* Polyandry was exceptionally rare. The ten 
Pracheta brotherp are said to have had a commoni wife. 
The instances of misogamist and fighting women were 
fare. There were some hvmns and rites about conception 
and child-birth, (V. 78. 7-9, X. 163 ; X, 183 ; X. 184.) 

^Tbe remarriage of widows was rather a prevalent 
custom, (X. 18, 8),)/l‘he words didkishUf husband of a 
widows parapurva^ a woman married a second iime^ 
fiautmrbkavaf son of a woman by her second husband— 
abo show this clearly. The second marriage of a wmman 
was allowed when her husband left her for asceticism 
before consummation^ or when he turned mad, idiot or 
banished for ever or fell from religion &c. or became 
impotent. Laws, no doubt, made such compassionate 
allowanoe ; but such marriages were inferior alternatives 
perhaps seldom resorted to by higher classes. 

Hie higher classes could take goo>d wives from 
inferior ranks and not vke-versa. Criminal intercourse 
with women of upper classes was severely punished. 
Their offspring was degraded far below the rank of 
either of its parents. 

Marriage was allowed in Sa^-goira i. e, kinsmen, a 
thing so revolting to our modern notionT/Usually, girls, 
younger in age, were married to men older In age : 
occaslonallyj, reverse was the case. 

The perpetuity of the line being regarded as a norm 
of nalurei women were allowed to raise up issue by their 
brothcr-indaw or by a kinsfolk , Occasionally on the failure 
of a male issue, a person could take a second wife or 
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more.- A barren wife could be abandoned in. the tenth 
year j one bearing daughters only, in the lath and one 
whose children all die, in the 15th. Abandonment is 
not divorce. She is still maintained in the family with 
all the former honours. Turning a good wife out of the 
house for nothing, brings a great sin and stain on the 
family. 

Considering the small number of the Indo-Aryans^ 
the early legislators allowed exogamy i* e, marriagc'out- 
side the clan. So, they recognised the following eight 
kinds of marriage : — 

1. Brahma marriage : — in it, the father pours out 
a libation of water and gives his daughter to a suitor^ 
a student, 

2. Daiva marriage : — in it, the father decks his 
daughter with ornaments and gives her to an officiating 
priest, when sacrifice is being performed. 

3. A^rsha marriage : — in it, the father gives his 
daughter for a cow or bull, 

4. PrUjapatya marriage : in it, the father gives away 
his daughter to the suitor, saying “Fulfil ye ^he law 
conjointly ” 

5. Gandharva marriage, — in it a lover takes a 
loving damsel. This custom was pre^valent in the 
country of Gandhara, 

6. Ks’hatra njarriage. — in it, a bridegroom forcibly 
takes a damsel, destroying her relatives by strength of 
arms, 

7. MdnusAa or ksura marriage, ~in it, a suitor- 
buys a damsel from her father 
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8. Pmsac^ia marriage is simply a form of rape, 
when the suitor embraces a woman 'deprived of her 
consciousness. )j 

Of these, the Brd/imit marriage is the most approved 
form of Aryan marriage. In it» the wife brings a 
dowry to her husband. The bride enters a new family 
free and on an equality with the man. She brings 
him what she has. Thus, from the very beginnings she 
occupies a high and respected po.sition in her husband^s 
house. 

The eig/ti different kind.s of marriage were allowed 
( 1 ) to maintain the pristine purity of the Indo-Aryan 
blood ; (ii) to provide Aryan husbands for Aryan 
women, fewer than the males and rendered still fewer 
by the hot Indian climate and also by the practice of 
exposing .superfluous female children during migrations^ 
mentioned in the Yajur Veda and in a Bnibmana work ; 
(ill) to admit the Non-Aryans into the Aryan pah* by 
free adrOission, by intermarriage and by the sy.stem of 
concubinage. 

riu-re are example.^ to show that princesses married 
sages and seers aiui the daughters of kishis also married 
kings, For instance, Devahuti married the sage 
Kardama j Sukanyii daughter of Saryati, a .son of Manu, 
married Chyavana. Again, Devaviini daughter to 
Sukra, married the Lunar King Yayati. Kriiivi married 
Aunha. Sasvati, daughter to Angirai married the 
saintly king Asanga. It k needless to multiply 
examples. 
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The people of the Age were generally hale, hearty 
and happy ; honest, sample and trothfuL All tilings were 
much larger in size than they are now* There was 
gold in every family. People lived to a good old age. 
^'Sai^.fur>^iai puruskak**'--^(thc age of mao is hundred 
years) says Rig-Veda. Tins should set aside the popu- 
lar belief that people in that Age lived 4^00 yeais. 
This length of 400 years Is also correct according to 
another reckoning. Then a year had four seasons ; 
3 months made a season wm calculated accord- 

ing to seasons. The idea of a year^ lunar or solar was 
gradually developed. ioox4®«»4oo« In the far remote 
patriarchal Age, a man lived 400 seasons which in 
ancient belief came to be called 400 years. 

The Law of inheritance, already discussed, appears 
from R. V, III. 31. i— 2. The of adoption from 

VH. 4. 7-8. Idea of the belief in future happiness is 
given in X. 14. 7-10, The Rig-Veda X. 18. lo-u refers 
to burial. Cremation of the dead appears from X. 16. 1, 

We next come to the rite of Saii. The word 5 ^/i 
means a chaste wife. Pro^f. Macdonell thinks ii of very 
high antiquity, originating with the military chiefs at 
first and spreading to other classes afterwards. Another 
thinker explains it as a safeguard against wives taken 
from Non-Aryan sources, going back to their original 
practices^ when widowed. The Rig-Veda knows it not. 
Its supposed reference in X, 18. 7 arises from wrong 
interpretation. Many does not mention it. 

Saiism does not necessarily imply the concremaiion 
of a widow with her deceased lord. I think its origin 
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practice. In modern times, women led by blind gl’ory^ 
committed wilful suicides in the name of Saii^ on the 
fssneral pyres of their husbands. The generous British 
Government have done a great service to humanity and 
civilisation by suppressing the Sati rite. 

The Srdddha or the funeral ceremony is an ancient 
custom. In it, the bereaved fed a small number of 
learned men versed in the Vedas,, distinguished by 
learning and virtue and free from all evil marks. How 
unlike our modern practice ! The FrisAoi-^Sarga i, e\ 
^dedication of the bulP in this ceremony is a Vedic rite. 
This was meant for excellent cattle-breeding. 

Domestic Rites and Ceremonies. — 

These are historically important as they give the 
manners and customs of our remote ancestors and 
also as they are still performed by us to a great <‘xtent. 
Marriage . — With the Hindus, marriage has never been 
a contract or a love*knot, but “taking a helpmate for 
the performance of religiou.s duties for the good of 
this world and tlie nexC’. fn modern timt‘s, the bride^s 
party has to find out a suitable youngman, hut formerly,, 
the bridegroom had to send messt^ngers to the house 
of the girl’s father reciting verse X. 85. 33 of the Rig*. 
Veda. The actual ceremony consisted in the following 
“The bridegroom bolds the bride by the* hand and leads 
her three times round a fire, reciting some verses as 
*‘Come, let us marry. Lot us beget off«spririg. Loving,, 
bright, with genial mind, may we live a hundred autumns^ 
Ceremonies during Pregnancy af Wife.-^Garbha^ 
dhdnd was performed to secure conception. The 
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Pumsavana was performed to determine the male 
sex of the child. Garbha-rakskaua secured the child 
in the womb from harms. The Siiv^antonnyana consisted 
in the husband affectionately parting his wife's hair with 
certain rites. 

Birth of On\^.—y&ta-karman is a birth ceremony 
Medha jananam, is the production of intelligence and 
Ayi<$hya. rite for prolonging life. On this occasion, the 
parents give the child a secret name, known to them 
alone On the lOth day when the mother gets up from 
child-bed, a name for general use is given. 

First Jeedinf’ of the child with solid food. — This is 
the well-known still observed. I his rite 

is performed when the child is 6 months old. In olden 
Hines, a greater variety of food was allowed, such as 
goat's flesh, flesh of partridge, boiled rice with ghee, 
flesh ffcc. &c. 

Tonsure of the child’s head (Chuda-karana). In the 
first or third year, the child's head was shaved with 
certain mantras. leaving some hair on the crown. 

Cutting of the Beard (Godina-lcarma or Kesiinta) — 
performed on the i6th or i8th year of the hoy, 

/nitiation (Upa-nayana).— This important ceremony 
gave the true life to a "twice-born’' boy. Here began 
his study of the Veda and performance of sacrifices. 
With the assumption of a sacred thread or a gold chain, 
his fkst lesson in the Veda begins (R. V. I II. 62-10). 
As the boys no more sacrifice nor study the Veda, 
this rite has become quite meaningless now. The 
thread now shows the caste mark only. In Bengal, 
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Vaisyas who form the bulk of the high-caste Hindus, 
have long lost this thread even. 

The Building of the House. A homeless student, 
after finishing his studies, had to build a house, followed 
by a ceremony and the utterance of the hymns of the 
Rig-Veda (VIL 54-55) to Vistospati, the lord of dwelling-* 
houses, as well as to other gods. 

Funeral Ceremony . — The relations of the dead car-* 
ried his sacred fires and sacrificial vessels and aged 
men and women carried the dead body to the burning 
ground, The widow, first placed near the dead body, 
was afterwards helped to go away with verse X. it 8, S 
of the Rig-Veda, After cremationi the bones were 
collected in an urn and buried in a pit. 

The Srdddha . — Unlike modern practice, only Brah- 
mans endowed with learning, moral character and 
correct conduct were, invited. To them the oblations 
were given. The Brahman* represented the Manes. 
Gifts of perfumes, garlands, incense, lights and cloths 
were then offered to the Brahmans. With permiswon 
of the Brahmans, food prepared for Pinda*pitri-yajn«i 
was smeared with ghee and sacrificed 111 the fire or in 
tlie hands of the Brahmans, with other food. When 
the Brahmans were satiated, the sacrificer recited the 
verse I. 82. z of the Rig-Vada. "“They ‘have eaten, 
they have enjoyed themselves/' 

Parvan — This rite was observed on the new and 
full moon days and consisted in fasting as well as in 
offering cooked oblations to the gods. 
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ril«! was observed 00 the full moon 
day in the niontts of Srtivana, to propitiate serpents. 
The. rite has been replaced by modern Manasd Puja* 

rite was performed on the fall rwooii 
day of the Asvina month (October), followed by a sacri- 
fice to Sila^p the goddess of the field farrow. Possibly 
this ancient rile of the worship of Sita and her consort 
Iiidra— the rain*god, has been replaced by our Lakshml 
Puja 00 the full moon night of the autumnal harvest. 

Adoration was offered to the New 

Year, 

Ashiaku.^X relic of this ancient rite survivci in out 
modern Pauska Parpan when rice is harvested, wheat 
ami barley thrive and when cakes, flesh, vegetables 
are not only acceptable to the- season gods 
but are also highly gratifying to men. We now take 
simple vegetables and cakes, but our remote ancettors 
rdiihed beef in the Pausha Askiakd. 

Oisi/ri,-— Was performed on the full moon day of 
Chaitra the last month df the year. The balls were 
offered to Rudra and the constellations ware propitiated* 

""The healthy joyoasness which attended andertt 
Hindu ceremonies, hm certainly lost nothing in the 
course of long long time,'* 

X, Learning and Philosophy. Though the Riihb 
and the Vedic Priests had brought a good deal of learn- 
ing to their Indian homes, yet certain it is that for » 
century or two,^ learners from the Indus Valley, Afghani- 
itan, Kashmir, Panjkb and the Indian Midland went to 
the North for higher education, instructloni on the 
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performance of sacrifices, attending learned discussioni 
and conncils. We have seen that two Aryan females 
Pathyisvasti and Sarasvati went to the North, became 
“learned and came back with titles. Afterwards the 
Rishls and the Priests gave higher education to their 
pupils in different branches of learning in India itself. 
Numberless residential institutions sprang up. The 
roost glorious thing of Ancieiit India was its 
hij^her education. Every Aryan in India was socially 
bound to study the Vedas &c.^ — The defaulters were 
not only denounced-and despised but were also classed 
as Sudras. The states and riohmen gave munificent 
subventions to the professors. Princes were generally 
paying students. The poor students rendered personal 
service to their preceptors. Girls were generally taught 
at home. Women and Sudraii learned by listening to 
Furanic lessons. 

Philosophy : — Like other subjects^ philosophy also 
Attained considerable progress in the agth C. B, C. 
Kapila and Patanjali were the a great philosophers of 
the age. Before we note Kapila and his work mnkhy^^ 
we belter indicate hia probabl-e source of inspiration. 
The following should be read in connection with it ;~ 

“Six or seven hymns of the Rig-Vcda treat of the 
question of the origin of the world. * * ^ Two of 
these cosmogonic hymns advance the theory that the 
waters produced the first germs of things. Two others 
again explain the origin of the world phllolophically, 
as the evolution of the existent (sat) from non-existent 
(asat). One of the latter (X. 139), a poem of great 
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literary merits m noteworthy for the daring speciilalion» 
to which it gives utterance at so remote an age. The 
only piece of sustained speculation in the Rig-Veda, 
it is the starting point of the natural philosophy which 
assumed shape io later times as the evolutionary Sankhya 
system. It will always retain a general interest a$ the 
earliest specimen of Aryan philosophic thought, Wilh 
the theory of the (if Creation** that after the 

noivexistent had developed into the existent, first came 
water whence intelligence was evolved by heat^ the 
cosmogonic accounts of the Brahmanas are in substtntial 
agreement. Always requiring the agency of the creator 
Frajtlpati^ these treatises sometimes place him first, 
sometimes the waters. This fundamental contradiction 
due to mixing up the theory of creation with that of 
evolution^ is removed later in the Sankhya system. The 
cc**mogonic hymns of the Rig*Veda are the precursors 
nOf only of the Indian philosophy^ but also of the 
Puranas, oni. of the main objects of which is to describe 
the origin of the world. 

(Macdonell, L G. 1 . (1909). VoL 11 . PP. 2i8*2j<).) 

Kapila was the son of the great sage Kardama, one 
of the 21 4;reat progenitors set by BrahmA to regenerate. 
His mother was princess Devahuti who had willingly 
shunned royal pleasures to live in a hermitage, prelering 
ascetic life, She was a very learned and wise woman, 
To her we owe several hymhi of the Rig Veda. Kapila, 
worthy son of these worthy parents, published about 
j8o0 8. C. or a litlld^ earlier, his famous and important 
philosophy^ the Simkhya. Kapila^s wife was fairSjimati, 
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a model of faithful wives, but never blessed with a child 
(Vhh. R Book IL Chap. I.) 

The chief points of Kapila's philosophy arc 

(i) He calls his philosophy Sankkfa 1. ascertain 
menl of truth, which he explains in 22 concise sayingS' 
now lost. 

(ii) He speaks of 25 taitvas f, e. philosophic truths, 
via:, Nature, Soul, Intellect (Ego or consciosunessX Mind, 
the five sublie elements, the five grosser elerne the 
5 senses of perception, the five organs of action^^te. 

(iii) His idea of God is transcendental : hence his 
philosophy is often called agnostic or atheistic- Probably 
he really means that God is something beyond our 
comprehension. 

(iv) He gives the theory of Evolution, (v) He 
speaks of the 3 gunm i. e» properties of matter, such 
as goodness, passion and darkness. These j^unas have 
made the creation diversified, (vi) He explains the 
process of creation through the combination of 

and purusha (primordial matter and spirit or soul) 

(vii) In philosophical reasoning, it holds very 
high position, Davies in his ^^Hindu Philm^phf^ 
observes :~ 

^The philosophy of Kaptia is the first recorded 
system of philosophy in the world j the earliest attempt 
on record to give an answer from reason alone to the 
mysterious questions which arise in every thoughtful 
mind about the origin of the world, the nature and 
relations of man and his future destiny 
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(viii) Kapila finclH faults with the Vedic sacrifice 
and the slaughter of animals. Vivcka (pure wisdom) 
according to is the key to Nirvana (salvation.) 

(Ik:) He admits immortality of the soul, law of 
karma 14 orders of beings, 8 above and 5 below 
man. Intellectual creation ; eternity of matter. 

(x) He says ^^ 7 yi 4 apas (3 miseries) plague all. 
They are^ (1) bodily and mental j (3) natural and 
exliinssc (3) divine or supernatur?i!. 

I'he end of bis philosophy is to end the.se miserks — 
to give humanity a relief from the sidlering and pain, the 
common lot of all. 

(xi) Its spread :—Kapila taughj Asuri and Borim 

bis philosophy. its wide spreatl was due to the 

exertion.s of Paochasikha, disciple of Asuri. Ihe 
Lokayatas (Materialists) prevailed in the court of Jana- 
deva of Mitbili. Pancha-sikha preached S.!»ere the 
doctrine of Sankhya, defeated the atheists and establi- 
shed the Sankhya tenets, 

(Mahabh, Peace Book. Chap. 3!o.) 

Pancha-sikha elaborated the text of Kapila's Sankhya 
in many parts, which long remained the sole hook 
of Sankhya before all; After the great Buddhi.st flood 
was over, Isvara Krishna, not later than the 5th C, A. D., 
made a ksrika of it in a new form which, is still current. 

(xii) ItJi popularity and influence-d<apilak philo- 
sophy became at once highly popular. I’he Vedas, the 
kititutea, the Purans, the Sanskrit Epics, the other 
philosophies, Buddhism and other systems are highly 
influenced by it, 

ax 
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“1'he latest tJennan j^ihilosophy, Uie system of 
Schopenliauer (1819) and Von Hartmann (1869) is a 
reproduction of the philosophic system of Kapila in its 
materialistic part, presented in a more elaborate form, 
but on the same fundamental lines. In this respect, 
the liurnaii intellect has j^one ov{*r tlu^ .name ground 
* ‘X* # ‘H # more importatU question it has 

taken a .st:<'p in retreat Kapila recognised fully the 
existence of a soul in man, {(inning indeed his proper 
nature — the absolute <?g() of Fichte-««distinct from matter 
and imnnmtal; but our latest philosophy, both here and 
in Germatjy, can see in man only a highly devcTuped 
pfnyskal organization, “All external things/ says 
Kapila, ’were formed that the soul might know itself 
and be free^ 'The study of psychology is vain.'^' says 
Schopenhauer, 'Hot there is no Psyche/^ 

Davi<*b's Hindu Philosophy. Preface. 

Kapila s was a /furc philosnpfjy and no n^Iigious 
philosophy and as such, thougli admirable, yet it was 
not acceptable lo the people*. For, we have already 
shown from tlu* words of Dr, lluhaut that with the 
Vedic Aryans, religion and philosophy were inseparably 
connected. Kapila gave no idea of a popular (Jod. But 
the appreciative Aryan mind did not slight Kapila. 
Patanjall (not tire grammarian) soun fellovved and sup- 
plied the defect of Kapila. He? acre^pted tin* views of 
Kapila and added tluuettJ a Supremu* Being, who rould 
be approached by — bueulitauon.’ His 
hardly a philccsophy, e ontaims rt|| aphorisms in 4 parts* 
The first part in 5 1 .dunt rules, cglki Samihiki ^ada 
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treats of 'meditation.’ The 2nd of 55 rules, called 
Mdhana pada treats of exercise.s and practices neces.sa- 
ry for the concentration of mind. The 3rd of 55 rules 
called Bibhuii pada treats of the ‘powers of Yoga.' The 
4th of 33 aphorisms called Kaivalya pada treats of the 
abstraction of the soul from all worldly attachment by 
which "beatitude’' is obtained. The Vedic seers sought 
God outside ; Nardyana inside : Patanjali's inward search 
was complete. 

(vii) The Veda, Kapila and Patanjali — on creation : 

Modern science says that different forces of nature 
are but one. So, heat, light, electricity, magnetism &c. 
may be changed into on« another, The Rig-Veda also 
gives a similar idea. 

Gravity, gravitation, beat, light, electricity, magnetism 
and power of thinking are but expre.ssions of one ‘force' 
called Vrana In the Rig-Veda. Prana means ‘Vibra- 
tion', When the great End or Dissolution comes, these 
forces revert to their primordial stkte in very subtle form 
generally called Mi pr&na (Ether). In that state, it is 
almost inactive. Then again ‘Emanation and Expansion' 
begins called Srhhti, not covered by the Eng. word 
‘creation.’ The Rig-Vedic expression Midavntam ex- 
plains that truth. 

“All that is in the world has come out through the 
Vibration of Aktisa (ether). Emanation and Expansion j 
preservation, contraction and dissolution, 3c Kalpas 
15 sukla (lighted), 15 dark. 14 Manus-— in one white 
Kalpa. The Middle' ». <?., 7th (as ours) is the most 
vigorous and prosperous ; gradual contraction from the 
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8th Maiiu ; dissolution (f)with the 14th. The 7th kalpa 
is the brightest* 

From the subtle proceeds the grcsi gradually, I'he 
'Forces revert to Pmtia, and gross (or ms to Akdsa. 
I'hcse two fuoally revert to Mahud i. e. an 
vading and attributeless Brahma or Force or Energy* 

Mind is a very subtle gross thing behind this gross 
body. Mind is not soul : soul is German ''Seut* 

is the true man of Man within, — -immortal^ unchangeable 
&c. Like the Veda and Kapila, Patanjali also speaks 
of the Evolution theory— 

**By the gradually developing propery of Naturt*, one 
class is changed into a higher stage and the process 
conthnies for ever and ever/ Hindus say that ‘*a!l objects 
all species are but derived from mt genus. They differ 
only in their gradual development, 

PataojiiU ‘‘Then like the farmer’^ 1. e. as the 
farmer feeds his liclds, so very great power feeds us 
from within, llu** bedy is the great “ ohataclr* The 
more this body attains greater structural excellence, the 
more pciwer d«H's it express* Tama (darkness) yieldi 
to raja (passion) and raja changes into (goodness). 
For superior life, for superior moral excellence, we 
Hindus are so careful in eating, drinkirtg etc, 

According to the secure Hindu traditions, I have 
placi'd Kapila in the ;*()th century !L (\ Mis veiv high 
antiquity will appear iVom the following ('dianakya^ 
in his Aft (if (icvcf fimenf ^ mentions the Sankhva^ 
Yoga and tin* Lcikayata {AtJudstic) Schools (300 B. €,)» 
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Aswaghosha, in his Life oj Buddha admitted th* 
Sankhya origin of Buddhisni. Buddha’s Hindu precep. 
tors were both Sankhya ScholaiM This makes Kapila 
of the ytli or 8th century B. C. Dr. Rhys David is dis- 
posed to place Kapila some time between 1200 and looo 
B. C. The Janaka Dynasty of Mithila (North Behar) 
came to an end before 1200 B. C. Janadeva was one of 
its early rulers. Atheists prevailed in his court. Asuri^ 
Borhu and Panrha-sikha spread the Sankhya system 
everywhere in hidia. I'he proud Brahmins of Brahma- 
varta were rather slow to recognise the merits of Kapila, 
hut the Aryan kings, ever noted for their strong sound 
sense and appreciation, hailed Kapila^s system of 
’Reason with joy. Soon the doctrine was establishd in 
the court of janadeva. The Mahaharata mentions 
Pancha-Sikha but no Asuri. A Jain commentator has 
quoted a couplet of Asuri. 3 or 4 sayings of Fancha* 
sikha are found in the Yofya’^Bhihhya, 

In the Bhagavata Parana, Kapila is the 5th of the 
22 Avatars /, c. incarnations of the Deity. Many called 
him itdi vidwan i, e. the First Wiseman. He is called 
a Paramarshi in the Svetasvatara Upanishad. Hie nix 
schools of Hindu philo.sophy fall into 3 groups : 
Sankhya and Yoga (zyth century B. C.) ; 2. Logic and 
Atomic Theory (tsth century B, C.) , 3. Prior Mimdns.=t 
and VedAnta. (f4th century B. C.). We know the dates 
of Gautama, Uluka, Vyasa and Jaimini almost definitely, 
being 15th and the 14U1 centuries B. C. All traditions 
place the first two much earlier, Manu accepted the 
views of Kapila. Rishabha Deva, founder of Jainism. 
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cchc«*d t!)e views of Kapila when he denied the exist- 
ence, or at least, the activity and providence of God* 
(ieoealogy connects Kapila with the Vairaja dynasty 
throagh his mother's side (See ante). 

llie gnimmarian Patanjali of the 2nd century B. C. 
was a native of Gonarda in Eastern It^dia. But the 
|iibi!o>o|dH‘r l^itanjali of the 29th or ^Bih century B. C, 
was a nrUivr of Kashmir or Central Asia, as a legend 
tells us that ‘"hr fell fiom heaven into the palm 
‘bihstcartion of nund" was well known then. Vivasvan, 
father to Manu, was welhexercised in fie gave 

tim knowledge of it to Manu and Maou to his son 
lkshv;d<u. {Gita, II). Vyasa'— the ‘aroanger’' is said to 
have wiitten .1 tuumneiUary on Fatanjali\s Yoga System. 

Law JhH)ks. Dunng the period under review, Atri, 
Angiias, tJsanas or Sukra, Viihaspati, Vishnu, Yama, 
Daksha and Manu gave laws, 'the present works that 
g<> by tluor names, are quite im worthy of being connect- 
ed with these revered Rishis of old. Yet, to preserve 
tiaditiun, iit help future discovery and U\ make refer- 
vnvv riear, I ri*tain the names of these early law-givers 
III the right phir^s barch of them is a versatile gemius. 

The laws were made to organise socilftty most 
perfeeUy, to regulate the daily actions of alb Truths 
morality and oifuu’ virtues are strictly enjoined. Origi- 
nally the biW;books were composed in prosi, but now 
they are mostly in verse. 

'fhe law-givers are said to have been numerous. 
But of them, 20 are held chief. Their very high anti* 
quity can seldom be maintained from their present works 
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that are, like the Sanskrit Epics, later growths. Yet we 
must preserve their ancient chronology according *lo 
tradition. 

Mami is the prince of the Indian law-givers. He is 
regarded as the oldest and the most authoritative. His 
Code is rendered into many languages of Europe. His 
original prose code is lost. His second edition, still 
in pro.se and made after the compilation of the Vedas, 
was called Vriddha or Vrihat Manu. Influenced by 
the different parts of the pre.sent metrical Code, differ- 
ent scholars have assigned different dates to its last 
compilation. Sir William Jone.s give.s the date as 1250 
B, C. Elphinstone and Cowell, 900 B C. Prof. Wilson, 
800 8. C. (.some parts * complete in the present form, by 
200 B. C,). Dr. Hunter 500 B. C. Dr. Buhler, 2nd 
century B. C. Some even 200 A. D, 

According to tradition I have placed him in the 
28th century B, C. I have already shewn points to 
prove his very high antiquity. For the further informa- 
tion of my readers I may say that Many is quoted in 
other Codes. He is even mentioned by name in some. 
Gautama (1500 B. C.) had quoted him. Pardsara (isih 
century B. C. father to Vyasa quotes him in L 13—15. 
Ydjnavalkya (1350 B. C) quotes him in I. 4-..5. Vasbta 
(14th century B. C) has also quoted him. But the 
name of none appears in Manu. The views of Atri, 
Bhrigu, Gautama and Saunaka are found in Manu. 
Either these sages were more anciently than Manu 
(and we have reasons to believe so) or they are later 
insertions. 
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Manw does not m^*ntion the RamSkyana and trie 
Maluibharata, hut ia oft<*n quoted in them. He does not 
mention the rite of Sait, Manu does not treat of the 
subject of philosophy occcpl incidentally in his first 
chapter. Philosophy has occupied too great «ip alien* 
tion of the latpf I'JimUis, ManiPs Codes Chap, I. gives 
the hr lief of M«inu and probably gives the stale of 
opinion as it stood in his time** His account of crea- 
tion allegorical idea-*'- deprives from ptimal waters 
{amhhii a^praltiah). nqpards the creation as formed 
from the snhstanrr^ of the ('u^ator. in some points, he 
;igrees with Kapila. Monotheism prevails in Manu. 
(Chap. Xlh 85), 

Nature of (rod, the soul, creation and other subjects- 
phvstrai and metaphysical are very lightly dealt with 
in Manu, 'This shows that the present six schools of 
phtlosopliy did nrot exist then. 

It appears that the precepts of Manu on various 
duties and informations were long known orally. In 
the Sutra Period a sage named l^hrigu first collected 
them and published them as AUmma Dharma Sutra, 
(M, S Book h last Sloka.) It was afterwards converted 
into the piresrnt Meltical C!ode, It lm» Books and 
2*704 Stokas and deal with all the questloni of human 
inlereih 

rim effect of the religion of Maim on marais, h 
Indeed, very grjod. Distinction between right and 
wrong Is well shewn. False evidence is highly denounced. 
There are numerows injunctions to juitke* truth and 
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are known as astronomers, but their works and observa^” 
tions are not preserved. Vrihaspati, Soma, and Bhrigu 
probably discovered the planets Jupiter, Moon and 
Venus. Vivasv^ln, son to Kasyapa and father to Mariu, 
is noted for his work known as the Suty:: SiddAdnia* 
Though recast times without number, yet it eonlaiiis 
much that is original and old. Its present form is 
supposed to be of the 5th or the 6th century A D, 
Manu certainly inherited the knowledge of his father* 
fn his Code he speaks of Vrihaspati (jupitcn) aiul other 
planets, 'The ancient work of Vasista was revised by 
Vishnu Chandia, says Brahmagupta, A modern work 
pretends to be Vasi.sia-Siddhanta, but if is certainly quite 
different from the ancient one, The modern Naradi 
Sanhita is a quite different work fiom the ancient Nt'trada 
Siddhanta. Manu is quoted in the Garga Sanhiti (ist, 
C, B. C.l as an authority on astrology. VaiJilmmihira 
also has quoted Manu. Kasyapa, father to Vivasvan, 
son to Matichi and conqueior of Kashmir, excelled 
in astronomy. As a high imthority in astronomy, he 
was often quoted by the , astronomers of the lain 
ages. It is gratifying to note that 4 successive gene* 
rations viz. Marirhi, Kasyapa, Vivasvnn and Manu 
had devoted themselves to astronomical studies and 
investigations. 

'•Parisara is considered to fu" the most ancient of 
Hindu astronomers’ (Prof. Weber). His name is connec* 
ted with the Vcdic Calendar, 'fhis Fari'tsara was perh, 
of the zgtli century B* C We have another Patasaia 
of the J5th century B. C 'Hu modern Wfok called the 
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I’anirara Tantra, is prnlnbly of the and century B. C., 
though it contains niur h ih^t in of old. 

— F: 01" the Bhiiva-Prakilsti, a well-known 
nvedical woik .'■-ud a i.liMcour.st* in the Mahiibh^irata, it 
■ipprars that various iliseasci. prevailed in India among 
ihe early .setilers. The hot .and damp climate of India 
aajs indeed trying to ihi Indo :\ryans It is said that 
I’.tahinii had written ,t very v.'diiniinous work on 
ntuUcine. Rudra, a p;acfical physician was called the 
‘ Lord of the Physicians Brahma taught his knowledge 
to Ihrfcsha, one of the li' ions ol the great sage Bhiigii 
ind king of Kanakhala, anrl Vivasvan, father to 
Maim. Vivaavan wrote a work rd his own, afterwards 
i-alled the Bhihskara SaHkitd. M nm had no taste for 
tnedtcine, but hi* 3 half biothers ' i^, tne two Asvins 
and Yaima studied medicine with Viva.svan and Daksba 
Indra, the rrja of of the Deva-Aryans, learnt the medica 
science from the two Asvias From Indra, the science 
came down to India. I'hc; sage A'treya seeing the 
iodiaiss alUicled with v.aiious dixeases, resrdved to study 
mer.iecne and srr went 10 Indra ^n he^iven. Indra most 
<*arefully tauoht him the science. lire sage, highly 
proficient, came hack to India, wrote a treatise of his 
nun and set up a medical srho;)l, Six of his disciple# 
lH*c;»me most distinguished They were Agnivesa, 
Hhera, Jfatukarn*, Farasara, Ksldrtpjini and Hurita, To 
the greAt delight of the preceptm, iheie disciple# also 
afterward*! wrote escelleut work i on niedicine. 

Out of comp«*#ion felt for the prevalence of disease 
in India, the sages and suers ihou^ht of some means 
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of cure. So they held a council on the Himaval. 'flic* 
following were present : Bharadvhja, Angiras, (iargc«^ 
Marichi, Bhrigu. Rhdrgava (Sukra), Bulastya, Agasti, 
Asita, Vasista, Para-^ara, Harita^ (joiama^ Ssuskhya^ 
Maitreya^ Chyavana, Janjadagni, fJnrgya, Ka^^yapa, 
Niiradaj. Biunadeva, Markandeya, Kapi.sthala, Sandilya^ 
Kaundinya^ Sakuneya, Saunaka, Asvalayaria, Sankriti^ 
Visvunntra, Parikshita, Devala, (j;\lava, Dhaumya^ Kapya^ 
KatysVyana, Kunkayaua, Vaijavapa, Kusika, Vihlaravard^ 
Hiraiyyjiksha, Lokakshi, Sajalonia^ (iobhila^ Vaikhnna'<a, 
Valakliilb etc. After a general <lecusion^ they 
Bharadvaja to Indra to be taught the entire medical 
science. He studied, came hack, cured many ami sprt ad 
the knowledge. 

I'he names of Cbaraka and Susnita slam! fonTuost 
in the Hindu medical literature. B(^th o( ihtun belonged 
to the Epic Age. I'hey wei(‘ not original authors but 
best Compiler's. The works of the (> r»oted discipli^s ot 
A'treya Punarvasu were so <‘xcellenl that they attracted 
the notice and admiration not only of their preceptor 
and the Indian .seers, hut also of the I)*'v; s of the Nortlu 
Charaka’s original work u.id prt*sefved much of them 
along with his own knowledge. 4 he wants of <!haraka 
were made up by ihc learned Drirhavala, a writer of 
Pancha-nada Panjalu The present work of Charaka 
was finally recast in the court of Kanishkn, 

Divociasa^ a king of Benares about 1500 B C., became 
highly proficient in Bn- medical science. So tfsey called 
him a Dhanvaniari. He excelled in surgery. Susrula^ 
a son of the great sage Vi.svamitra, learnt the subject 
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from him. Tlir^ knowledge of the preceptor and the 
disciple was recor<led in the work known as Susruia^ 
Sa»Iiiia. The present work was recast by the Buddhist 
Nag/irjiina, 

(lautama wroii* a w(>tk called the I\um(ira^B/iriiya 
t, t\ Treat menl of the Infants. 

'fhey discovered that the work of Piikd (spleen) 
and Yakrii (lever) in the body is to make !>lood. The 
Vedas spiske of 360 hones in tin* body, but Susruta 
pioved 300 bones satisfactorily. As to the embryo in 
the womf>^ Saunaka^ Kriia-virya, BariTsara, Mhrkaiuieya, 
Gautama (son Subhuti) and others held that the 

different limbs of the body grow tme after another. 
But Dhanvantari, physician to the Devas, gave the 
wi'^CHt view ^ for he said, ^‘All the lindm of the body 
grow simultaneously,*' 

*rhe Kigki Divisian.^ of the medical science, coming 
down from Ikahmd^^ show the progress of the subject 
from Ihe earliest times, 

Biinar-vasu, son tp Atri, and DImnvantari were con- 
temporaries. Besides the specialists^ the Risbis also^ 
in general, cultured metliririe. I'he sag<* Mfdlu\lithi 
cured king Asanga of his imp<Rrmcy and obtained rnudi 
wealth from the raja. (H* V, VIII. t. 30 to 33.] 

The frequent use of numbers in the Rig-Veda dearly 
shows their knowledges of llie ‘science of numhersd The 
dicipMai mia/WH was known to thejn from the earliett 
limes, lliere are reasons to believe that Uie ludcs-Aryans 
knew the rudiments of geometry, meuHuration and 
trigonometry. 'A scanty knowledge of Anaimpn was 
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obtained from the dissection of the beasts for food or 
for sacrifice. Dyeing, goldsmith's work and preparation 
of medicines etc. show that the science of Chemistry 
was far irt advance. 

XL Arts, Architecture &:c, — The Rig-Vedic Hindus 
knew the use of various metaSs such as gold^ silver, 
Iron etc. There were goldsmiths, blacksmiths, potters,^ 
carpenters^ sawers, barbers, sailors, washermen, dyers, 

physicians, weavers, priests etc. 

These various professions show the civilLsed life, 
though noc high refinement. The arts of life, though 
yet simple, were not rude. Gold, silver, gems, erna 
ments were in all families. The various grains, spires, 
perfumes and other productions show a highly cultivated 
country. 

Many arts were carried to a high state of excellcmct*. 
Weavwf :-**~Women excelled in it. (R, V, IL j, 6 ; 
IL 38. 4. &c. ; VL 9. 2.) Weaving and bleaching of 
sheep's wool appears from X. 26. 6. 

Blest in their northern ‘'land of promise/' the early 
Aryans hated Lidia as a ‘Land of vice," But now they 
called India their fHoiher countrf and Northern home 
in Central Asia their fath&r land, The Aryans, a very 
brainy people came here to a land of rich soil, large 
navigable rivers, ample mineral wealth and various 
building materials. So, they early cultivated the various 
arts of civilised life. Cotton-weaving was dudr oldest 
industry in India. Cotton-cloth is the most remarkable 
of Indian manufactures : its beauty and delicacy, fine- 
ness of texture arc not yet approached in any -other 
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rouiilry. Silk-manufactures also were excellent and 
very ancient. Gold and silver brocade also were original 
manufactures of India. Cotton-fabrics were called In 
Greece* Sind&n, evidently fron India or Stndk* 

Mechanical professions were generally hereditary 
from the earliest times. So, the various arts throve. 
^Simplicitv of life and permanence of employment are 
here (in India) ccunhined with a high degree of excellence 
ill design and honesty of execution/' ^'The brilliancy 
and permanency of many of their dyes are not yet 
f<pialkd in Kurope''— Klphinstone. 

'dn deliracy of texture, in parity and fastness of 
colour, in grai'e of design, Indian cloths still hold their 
own against the world/' 

EncycL Brit* 9th Ed* Vo I, XXI. P. 761, 
Dr. Hoyle microscopically traced /ndigo Hit. the 
blue dye of India.) in some of the mummy cloths of 
Ancient Egypt* 

The various industries were~weaving, embroidery, 
rarpet^making, jewellerV work^ iron-work, copper-work, 
pottery, sculpture, painting, carving on stone, wood. 
Ivory The following abounded in India :--Gold, 
silver, iron, coal, rock-salt, copper, lead, antimony, salt- 
petre, mineral oil, lime-stone, precious stones, and pearl- 
fisheries etc* 

Hindu taite for minute ornamen| fitted them to excel 
in goldimith'f work. Rig-Veda, VL 3. 4 refers* to 
goldsmith's melting metal The descriptions of various 
gold ornaments, iron utensils and implements of agri- 
culture and war abound in the Rlg-Veda# 11 34 * 3 
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refers to golden helmets. IV. 3. 8 describes horses with 
golden caparisons. In IV. 37. 4 j V. 19. 3 and else- 
wheee, nhkka (oinament) is described. 

"In purity of ore and in antiquity of working, the 
iron-deposits of India perhaps rank first in the world.* 
(Ibid. P. 764.) 

Rig-Veda, V. 9. 5 refers to the work of an iron- 
smith. "Hlindus enjoyed high reputation for jewels ; 
but their taste is bad and setting rather rude. Their 
way of working at all trades is simple and their tools 
few and portable.* — Elphinstone. Skin-Vessels for 
curds are mentioned in VI. 48. 18. Iron-veaseli are 
mentioned in V. 30. 15. One Hindu writer states that 
paper was manufactured from cotton in India from the 
earliest times. (Dawn Magazine, Vol. XII, 1909. May 
and June.) 

Carpentry was well-known. There arc frequent 
allusions to the construction of carts and chariots. 
R. V. III. 53, 19; IV. 3. 14; IV. 16. 30. &c. Elephants, 
horses, and chariots were familiar as conveyances for 
men, as were cattle, camels and waggons for goods. 
(R. V. IV. 4, I.) 

The Rig-Veda; VII. 3. 7 ; VII. 15. 14, VII. 95. i. 
etc. alludes to iron towns which some explain at strong 
forts. We have alto allusions to a hundred stone-built 
towns in IV. 30. 30 and elsewhere. The Rlg-Vedic 
Hindus used stone* as a building material, for it was 
cheap, durable and strong against enemies. Such stone 
architecture prevailed in the Aryan colonies founded 
in the rocky region. In many Hindu towns, often 
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straclurcs aod walls were of rock. Architecture was 
dbublless carried to some degree of excellence, The 
Rig-Veda oonlaios many allusionHs to nrjansions of thou- 
sand pillars. (II. 41. 5 ; V. 6a. 6.) ho. 

The Sanskrit words for a town or city shed some 
light on their condition. Durga, lit. a well-guarded 
place or fort not easy of access to the enemies. Nagara 
org. a hill-guarded place, a strong-hold 5 from n4igM, a 
hilL Pura or Puri org, meant a protected or guarded 
place, from root pri to guard. 

The arts of sculpture and painting were still in 
infancy. I’here is no distinct allu.sion to any of these 
in jthe Rig-Veda. Considerable progress was made in 
music. Dancing was a very healthy pastime with both 
the sexes. Perfumes, incense and garlands were in 
use., Every village had washermen, dyers, and barbers. 
In R. V. I. 164. 44, the clearance of jungle by fire is 
described a« the shaving of the earth. 

Viivakarnian, the Deva architect, had brought about 
a revolution in the field of arts. No wonder that the 
children of the Devas in India too would excel in 
various arts. 

The Rig-Vedic Hindus knew earth-work. There were 
beautiful villages, towns, palaces, brick, stone and mud- 
built houses, leafed cottages, rest-houses, forts, roads 
and streets, line steps (or ascent on hills, fine cars 
drawn by ponies, boats, ships, other conveyances,, fine 
cloths, turbans ike. 

In Manuks Code, dtics are seldom alluded io« This 
shows the very high antiquity of the law**glver. The 
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only great cities were probably the capitals. Gardens^ 
bowers and terraces ; constmctioii of poods^ tanks^ 
wells,' artificial lakes &c., for irrigation and drinking, 
and orchards by wealthy men for the public benefit*— 
are here perhaps first enjoined. (Chap. IV. 226.) 

Cows, buffaloes, sheep, goat, dogs, cats^ horse &c.— 
were domestic animals even in the Vedic Age. Some 
were used as beasts of burden. The mother and the 
cow have received universal veneration from the Indians 
from the earliest times. 

The Rig-Vedic leasts were religious, harvesting, 
ceremonial, evening party &c. I’he festivities, of 
course helped political organisation, development of 
literature, culture of religion and development of arts 
and industries. 

The learned Aryans spoke almost classical Sanskrit 
and composed hymns in it. 1‘he mass perhaps used 
^ loose Sanskrit. 

XI L Trade and Commerce The trade of the Rig* 
Vedic Hindus had \two branches^ iniand znd/^ntgn^ 
We have already noted many products and- objects of 
luxury of Ancient India* Their plenty shows that there 
was open trade between the different parts of India and 
Central Asia and West Asia. 

•^‘The earliest Rig-Veda knew ihz. of 

India, New Ed. Vol II. P. 220. 

The Aryans used to go abroad, by land and sea 
for commerce and conquest. 

The words jindhu^ samudm and armava in the Rig- 
Veda, mean a sea. The words nau (ship), n&vika (sailor) 
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navi (wavy or fleet), san^jfMrd *voyage to a foreign land, 
pani (trader) &c. belong to the earlier Sanskrit. The 
Rig-Veda mentions saidtiini nau^ sea-going vessel 
of hundred oars/ 

The Rig-Veda knows no prohibition against voyages, 
while it btis distinct aUusions to voyages, 

(i) *'A» merchants, desirous of wealth surround the 
sea, so do the priests surround Indra/^ 

Rig-Veda L 56, 2* 

(ii) The ship-wreck of Prince Bhujyu and his deli- 
verance by the two Asvins. R. V, 1 . 116. 3 and 5. 

(iii) Varuna is said to know the paths of the birds 
through the sky and the paths of the ships over the sea, 
R. V,i as* 7. 

(iv) People who desire to acquire wealth, pray to 
the sea before undertaking a voyage, — R, V, IV. 55. 6. 

(v) For a pleasure-trip, Vasista once went out on a 
voyage with Varuna* VIL 88, 3—4, 

(vi) Manu also refers to sea-voyage incidentally, 
(VIIL 156-157; VIIL 406.) 

This shews that the Hindus navigated the ocean 
early. In my chapter XI, Book I, I have shewn that 
the Hindu maritime enterprise was not confined to the 
coasts alone* 

An intercourse with the Mediterranean, doubtlesi,, 
took place at a very early period, both by land and sea 

(vil) The early kings of tba Vairaja dynasty are said 
to have had foreign dominions. Flight islands of the 
Indian ocean once formed a part of Bharata*s kingdom 
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(29th century B. C.) — Mahabharata, Puraiis and S&bda- 
mJila. 

(viii) Pura-rava, son to Hi and Budha ( R. V. X. 95, 
18) of tlie 28tb century B. C. is said to have occupied 13 
islands of the sea. 

(lx) A son of Many and two sons off Ikshviku left 
royalty and gladly took to comcmerce. (aSih century 
B, C.) 

We have shewn already tlmt the two Aryan brothers 
Vritra and Bala and their allies, the Pani% were ousted 
from Central Asia, by the Devas under Indra. They 
founded their states in Persia and Turkey, (29th cen* 
tury B. C.) The Panis finally settled themselves on the 
Levant Sea about 2800 8. C. Tyre was built in 2750 
B. C. In India, Manu and others began to rule about 
2800 B. C. 

Though the Aryans and the Rig-Vedic Hindus 
possessed commercial inslinct^t, ent«:rpiisiiig spirits and 
good vessels, yet it does not appear that they ever took 
an active part in the western trade. Neither any foreign 
account nor any Indian tradition supports it. But east 
of Ceylon, the entiri^ field of commerce belonged to the 
Hindus from the earliest times. West gave scanty 
gold and a few things that the AryandBndus valued 
moat. 

The Chaldeans appear to have been the earliest to 
carry on a direct brisk trade with India. They brought 
to India many things from the West and took eastern 
commodities, including the porcelain of China, to their 
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merchants of all countries, who carried on a trade in the 
wondrous products of Arabia and Indla^ the bridge of 
nations which once connected Asia and Europe/’ 

Hist. Hist, of the World. Vol. L P, 109. 

‘‘Already in the reign of King Saa-Ka-Ra, 2500 B. C. 
the Egyptians had some knowledge of the coast ot 
Yemen and of the Hadramaut on the opposite side of 
the sea whijch lay in sight of Punt and of the sacred 
country. Ibid. P. 109. 

Asia already supplied Egypt with slaves, perfumes, 
Cedar woody Cedar essence, enamelled precious stones, 
lapis-lazuli and the embroidered and dyed stuffs of 
which Chaldea retained the monopoly until the times of 
the Romans."^ — Hist. Hist, of the World. Vol. I. P. 113. 

In the earliest Rig-Veda gold, copper and iron are 
often mentioned but no silver, Gold was in Very-high 
request with the early Aryans. Boctria and the Central 
Asiatic deserts where there was an abundance of gold, 
formerly supplied the Aryans with that metal. But 
now it became rare^ New search for gold prompted the 
Aryans to look for it abroad. Gold the Aryans used 
much a» ornaments to their persons and houses, as 
gifts to Rishls, as barter anti as medicine* They asked 
and earned foreign gold in exchange for their wood, 
wool, precious atones, dyes, carpets, ebony, ivory 

The RigWedic Indians traded from the Indus to 
the Malayan Archipelago. 

This eastern and western trade of India produced 
five advantages, vi». influx of immense gold, pearl 
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i5cc ; mlroduciioiti of many foreign plants, flowers^ fruits, 
silk, camphor, catechu, spices &C| colonisation ; political 
conquests ; and spread of civilisation. 

It appears that the Vedic Hindus, like the later 
Phoenicians, used money as the basis of their commer- 
cial intercourse with foreign nations. Zend A vesta and 
Homer mention other objects of barter (Ox, Cow &:c.) 
but no money. The currency of a gold coin called 
nisAka was in India from 3000 B. C., if not earlier. 
The Verbs, the Epics and other works satisfactorily 
prove this. The fixed weight of a nishka was 32 ratis 
i. oneThird of a i&ia. Vht nbhkas of lesser weights 
were abo current in different times and locality. 

Loans and usury were welLknown in the Vedic 
Age. Rishis sometimes regretted their state of 
indebtedness. 

The Rig-V«f*da, IV, 24. 9 has the following : — ‘‘One 
«f:lts a large quantity for a small price, and then goes 
to the Imyer^ denies the sale and asks for a higher 
price, But hr. cannot demand more on the ground that 
he hm given a large quantity, Whether the price was 
adequate or not, the price fixed at the time of sale must 
hold good " Does it not siiow the existence of current 
money f 

In the RigWeda, Rishis often thankfully acknow- 
ledged the gift of nisAkas, ( E* V* L 125 | V. ay. 2 | 
Vlll, I. 3033- I’boL I'L H. Wibon, in hb note on 
V. ay. 2. fuiys, “It Is not improbable,, however, that 
pircfi of money are intended j for If we may trust 
Arrian, the Hindus had mmd before^ Alexander * 
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The Editor^, Histodana* History of the Worlds Vol IL 
P. 340^ notes, ‘'India only adopted snch a use of money 
in a very small way in intercourse with foreigners* 

Ancient coins with Brdhmi Hpi on, prove that 
from very ancient times, coins with the figures of ele- 
phants, bulls &c., were cast in the mould* Prof. Rapson 
saysj “In any case, the act of casting coins must be mry 
anciimi In India. There is no question here of borow-,, 
lug from a Greek source.*' 

J, R. A* S. 1900. P. 182. 

Xlil. Aryan h|unigration : — ^1 have already said 
that thfi Aryans had originally come probably from the 
.north-west of Europe, several thousand years before 
Christ. They lived in Central Asia among the Turinians 
for several centuries. Then about 3,000 B. C* or 
earlier, some of them went to West Asia, some to 
Persia and Turkey under Vritra and his brother Vala, 
some to Europe on the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Some remained at home and gradually mixed 
with the ruranians, Hindus were the last to leave 
Central Asia, for they possess the largest vocabulary* 
Later on, from the Indus valley, the Aryans spread ovei 
^.he Iranian tableland, India, Ceylon and the Malayan 
Archipelago. Even ibout 3,000 B* C., there were 
several Aryan kingdoms in Eastern Europe. Eintn- 
chaya, friendly to Indra and the Devas, was king of 
Ramam probably Lithuania where the language is still 
less remote from Sinskrit (R* V. V. 30.) The sons o( 
Barasikha (Warwick f ) ruled the different parti of 
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Greece was noted for wisdom and art, Rome for 
martial spirits and Carthage for commerce. But now 
England alone is noted for all these and more. Like 
the magnificent banyan tree from a common seedling 
the British power shines in the world in full grandenr J 
From 449 A. D, onward, in some 1500 years, the English 
have attained a glory and civilisation, never known in 
the history of mankind. ^Regions Caesar never knew*^ are 
now under the British sway ! The British Empire is 
now the largest, the greatest, the richest and the most 
populous in the world. 

There is not a finer race than the English. Their 
rural feelings, manly exercises, ruling capacities, busi* 
ness instincts, esthetic culture, inventive genius, keen 
insight, active habits, simplicity of life, respect for 
merits, &c are indeed marvellous. 

Their rule in India is now based on righteous prin- 
ciples. Under them, India at last knows peace, safety, 
prosperity, various comforts of life, perfect toleration, 
common interests and what not f In ruling India, they 
have very wisely and rightly adopted the policy of Con- 
servation and Reform. Six centuries of Muhammadan 
rule (A. D. 1200 to 1800) give us very few perions of 
genius. But only a century^s British rule has brought 
ample life, light and vigor into the Indians. All classes 
of people are now on the fair way to progress. Lord 
S. P. Sinha, Dr, Sir J. C. Bose, Dr, Sir P, C. Roy. 
Dr. Sir Asutosh Mukherji, Sir T. Madhav Rao, Dr». 
Bhandarkar, Dr. Bhao Daji, Dr. Sir Ravlndfra Nath 
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HI. King— janaka (father of the tribe). Queen— 
jani. Minisiter — mantrin. Kith and Kin— /wf/i. Ari» 
to cracy-^Aryya. (noble class). Baron— Barenya. Palace 
— priiSida. Porter — Pratihara. City — ChittL Town — 
Pattana. Bury in Canterbury &c— Bur^, bo*- 
rougb — pidra. Family — dh&ma. Home— 5*4xrw4*. Wlta^ia 
Gamot — Widhimani’'Samity Kent — -Kantha. Door Dwtr. 

IV, Beast — pacu. Lat — p^cut* Lion “-Rajan (king) 
Qrg. the word was pacu-^rajan'^^kmg of the beaj«ts. Cf, 
Leon, Leo, Roy, Rollo &c. Tiger — from root tij to be 
fierce ^^Skeat). Elephant — El, article, Kphant*** iM-a. 
Cf. ivory. Horse — root hres to neigh. Camel— iCri*'- 
mela^ Ass — from a confusion with. Aswa (horse) to which 
family it belongs. Bull — tali. Ox'^l/kskm, Calf — 
^aiabha. Cow, A. S. cu, — Go> Ape — Kapi. Dog- — 

Dansaku (the biter). Org. the word was mriga 
dans£X,ka i e, the biting beast. WoM^UtMmukhu Otter 
~Udra Cat— khatlJtsa ( a species of cat). Jackal— 
Srigdla. Pers. ShSgaL Houiui— 

Swan. Beat' — Bhaila, H^zx^^Bhuddra or Bardha. 
Sow— Sukari, Hog^ — Sukara. Rat— 

ro.ot rad to gnaw, Horn — srtnga. Hoof — sapha, Milk— 
mri]\ Dug- — dugdha. Teat— root dhei to drink. Yoke — 
Yuga, Plough— PhiUa, Acre — Ajra. 

V. GoH^Harid. Pers. Zarad. Silver— ..S'wMrit 
(the white metal). Iron — Ayas^, Zinc^Yasoda Sulphur 
^Sulvarin Rice— Lat, Oryssa— Skr. Vrihi, Wheat — 
Sveta (the white crop,) Mead— Madhu, Sugar— Sarkara, 
Oil— Taila.^ Drone— Druna. Meat— Meda» Fish— 
Pisita, Egg— Anda. Young— Yuwai*. 
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VL Foot — Pada. Knee — Jdnu. Tliigh— SaklM. 
Navel— -Ndblit Breast — Uras. Heart — Hrid. Spleen— 
Plihi* IlaiHl — Hasta. Nail — Nakha. Shoulder — Siro- 
dhara. M^uth— Mukha. Lip— froi)a root IaJ> to speak. 
Nose— Nas. Tooth — Danla. Eye, axe^ axle — ^Akski. 
Ear—Sravaoa, root Sru to hear. Brow— Head — 
LaL Caput, Sk. KapMa. 

VII Bird— Ki, Ku, Lat Cuckoo Crow 
^Kkka. Cotk^Kukkuta. Goono—Haftsa, Owl— £//w. 

VI I L Wood— Tree— or Taru. Bark— 
Baikal. Root— root, rtih to grow. Box— 

Stick— Yasti, Y\omt,t—Fulla . Fruit— Jute— 
Jautha. Hfmp~.S’4ar?«^. Rose— Rasa. 

IX. Right— Rite — Riti, Ceremony— AT-tir-* 

tmm. Fire — Pi\vaka ; root pu to purify. Water— 
Vapour— P^As/i/'a* Y\\\\\i\~Dhuma^ Dirt — *Dhula. Mud 
— AfriW. Katih— AVA. Orange— NAranga. Wind, winter, 
weather— Skr. W5Ha. Rain — Rinjasana- Hall— Silii. 

Snow— root mih to fall in sfiower. Light— root l%ch to 
shim*. 

X. Day-”-I)iwa. Night or N&ttum. Year- 

Lit. annum, M&ymam, Morning — Purtmmh. Evening 

— ^ pihna* 

XL One-'£Ttf. Two— Pers. do, Skr, /Mi. Three 
— 7Vi, F0«r--CA4ifiir. Five— Lat, 

SiK~ 5 A#j. Seven- 5^41/^1111. Eight— Nine— 

No wo H . ’fe f> ^Dosa n 

Xllt She— 5d. M^Idam* That— 7ii/. 

1'lity— ?>. You'*-'‘ Fn^Amorf. You (ptu.)— Fw/nw. I— 

Ahom^ Wt^W&yom. 



rufus etc.—- (blood)* Right— /?/}'«, 
iira4ara, Warno-from gharma » heat, 
a. Yeiiaw-Harid.-^Greenn Sweet-Swadu, 

rpent— Soakr-- Creeper- 
era wJ. Reptile— from srtp, Vernuu, worm 

■ha. Eat— ytr/. Go— 6"i* iAm^*^Ganu 
>. Sit— (sid), Flow— /'V/i. Feed — Pa. 
Ask— iVi, Pray— Prachchh Dream — 

..A.. Fall— ‘Prtf/ h’'fy«*-» 
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XUi. Adjectives. Young — Yuwan. Old — Vriddha, 
— Mu. Great— Low — L,ci^hu. 1 iny 
Bad— (blameable), Pers. bad. Soft— .Ww/a. Red, 
ruddy, ruby, rufu.s tic.— Rudhira (blood). Rigbt— 
^^ae^x—Bkadra-tara. Warm-from — gharmti - heat. 
White— 5wifa. Yellow— Harid.— Green. Sweet-Swadu. 

XIV. Serpent— .Saj'/a. Snake— A^rl^o.. Creeper — 

root.Sez to crawi. Reptile— from Vermin, worm 

— Krimi. 

XV. Verba. Eat — Ad. Go — Ga. Come — Gam. 
Sleep-5rM/. Sit-.!r«rf (sid), Flow-W«. Feed-Pa. 
Fart— Par-rC Ask— jVr. Pray— Prachchh Drc.am— 

Flee-P«rd/. ^^—Bhu. Fall-Pfl7 Fry— 
Bhrasj. Do— Bear— Move— /!/«». Run— 
Ri. Speak— FacA. Say— Stand— SVAd. 



